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Notices to Correspondents. 


REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 

Owing to the Crown having acquired Nos. 4 
and 22, Took’s Court, the Printing and Pub- 
lishing Departments are now REMOVED to 
the New Offices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. 





Hotes. 


TOOK’'S COURT AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
OLD CHANCERY LANE. 

Of the many historical streets of London—streets 
that in these days of hurry avd bustle seem still 
to re-echo the footsteps of the great and the good 
of past ages—it would be difficult to name one of 
greater interest, and perbaps impossible to find one 
whose memories and associations are more closely 
bound up with the lives of eminent legal per- 
sonages than Chancery Lane. Connecting as it 
does two of the main arteries leading from the 
western suburbs into the City, and cutting through 
the very heart of the area occupied by the inns of 
court, and by persons whose daily occupation lies 
in and sround those institutions, its importance 
must be self-evident ; and, indeed, the street well 
merits Leigh Hunt's description of it when he calls 
it “the greatest legal thoroughfare of England.” 
Pope says :— 

Long Chancery Lane retentive rolls the sound. 

History tells us that Ohancery Lane was built 








so early as the reign of Henry III., and in those 
early days was called “ New Lane "—a name which 
may have had reference to the newly erected 
buildings, but which also suggests that the road- 
way itself was newly constructed for the purpose 
of connecting the two great thoroughfares of High 
Holborn and Fleet Street and the Strand. It was 
afterwards called Chancellor's Lane, and appears 
to have borne that name for many years. In 
Edward I.’s time it was so foul and miry that the 
precaution of barring it up to prevent accidents 
became necessary. The physical condition of the 
environs of Chancery Lane about the year 1560 
is strikingly indicated upon Ralph Agas’s map 
of Londov.* In that map, the area about where 
Cursitor Street and Bream’s Buildings now are is 
shown as being occupied by small fields or gardens, 
with dividing hedgerows, and the main street is 
there called “ Chancerie La.” 

Chancery Lane, says Leigh Hunt, leads from 
the Temple, passes by Serjeants’ Inn, Clifford’s 
Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, and the Rolls, and conducts to 
Gray’s Inn. Of the world of vice and virtue, of 
pain and triumph, of learning and ignorance, 
truth and chicanery, of impudence, violence, and 
tranquil wisdom that must have passed through 
this spot the reader may judge accordingly. There 
all the great and eloquent lawyers of the metro- 
polis must have been, at some time or cther, from 
Fortescue and Littleton to Coke, Ellesmere, and 
Erskine. Sir Thomas More must have been seen 
going down with his weighty aspect, Bacon with 
his eye of intuition, the coarse Thurlow, and the 
eloquent Mansfield. In Chancery Lane was born 
the celebrated Lord Strafford, who was sent to 
the block by the party he had deserted, the victim 
of his own false strength and his master’s weak- 
ness. 

Izaak Walton kept a draper’s shop in the second 
house on the left, at the Fleet Street end of Chan- 
cery Lane, taken down when that end of the lane 
was widened ; he subsequently removed, accord- 
ing to Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘ Life of Walton,’ five 
doors higher up in the lane. The Bishops of 
Chichester formerly had a palace in Chancery 
Lane. It is said to have been the large old house, 
with low-built shops before it, which formerly 
stood between Bream’s Buildings and Cursitor 
Street. Its site was, of course, nearly opposite 
the fine old red-brick gatehouse of Lincoln’s Inn. 
The name Chichester Rents still preserves the 
memory of the old residence of the Bishops of 
Chichester in this neighbourhood. 


LINCOLN’S INN GATEHOUSE. 


Lincoln's Inn, whose brick gatehouse forms the 
most interesting, and, from its ancient appearance, 
the most striking object throughout the lenyth of 





* A facrimile of this map was produced at Took's 
Court by Kdward James Francis in 1874, 
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Chancery Lane, has many most interesting asso- | my ‘Church History.’......You may also epeak to the 


ciations connected with past greatness worthy of 
note. Fuller, however, in his ‘ Worthies,’ records 
one fact about the building which is of special | 
importance. He says, “ He {Ben Jonson] help’d | 
in the building of the new structure of Lincoln’s 
Inn, when having a Trowell in his hand, he had a 
book in his pocket.” This was probably at the 
time when ‘‘ Rare Ben Jonson ” was compelled to 
assist his father-in-law at his trade of bricklaying. 
“Tt is only a tradition,” says Leigh Hunt; “ but | 
tradition is valuable when it helps to make such a | 
flower grow out of an old wall.” 

The gatehouse, forming the principal external | 
feature of the old buildings in Chancery Lane, is 
much admired ; and not the less so because, with 
the exception of the magnificent gatehouse of 
Lambeth Palace and those at St. James’s Palace 
and St. John’s Priory, Clerkenwell, this may be 
said to be the only specimen of its kind of early 
date now existing in London. Its erection was 
largely due to the liberality of Sir Thomas Lovell, 
K.G., one of the benchers of the Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Treasurer of the Household of Henry VII. 
The flanking towers are constructed mainly of 
brick, the favourite building material of the Tudor 
period. The entrance, under an obtusely pointed 
arch, was originally vaulted, but the groined 
ceiling is now removed. Over the arch is an heraldic 
compartment containing the arms of Henry VIIL., 
within the Garter and crowned, together with the 
arms of Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, and the 
arms and quarterings of Sir Thomas Lovell.’ 

It would be easy to write a long article upon 
the historical, legal, and literary memories which 
gather around the immediate vicinity of Chancery 
Lane. It would be easy to give expression to the 
wealth of pleasant thoughts which are called up by 
the mere mention of some of the localities here- 
abouts. But the space in Notes and Queries is 
totally inadequate to the needs of such an under- 
taking, and, indeed, it is not proposed to attempt 
anything of that nature upon this occasion. Only 
a few of the chief topics of interest can be touched 
upon. 


CURSITOR STREET. 


“ Here was my first perch,” said Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, passing through Cursitor Street with his 
secretary ; “many a time have I run down to 
Fleet Street to get six pennyworth of sprats for 
supper.” This street took its name from the 
Cursitors’ Office, or Inn, which was founded there 
by Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper, and father 
of the great Lord Bacon. The cursitors were 
twenty-four in number, and their office was to 
make out and issue writs in the name of the Court 
of Chancery. One of Swift’s “‘ Instructions to a 
porter how to find Mr. Curll’s authors” is :— 

“At the Laundress’s at the Hole in the Wall in 





Cursitor’s Alley, up three pair of stairs, the author of 


gentleman who lies by bim in the flock bed, my Index 
Maker.” 
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THE ROLLS CHAPEL, 


John Stow, the chronicler, tells us :— 


“ Between this Old Temple and the Bishop of Lincoln's 
house, is New Street, eo called in the reign of Henry 
III., when he of a Jew’s house founded the House of 


Converts betwixt the Old Temple and the New. The 
same street hath since been called Chancery Lane, by 
reason that King Edward III. annexed the House of 
Converts by patent to the Office of Custos Rotulorum, 
or Master of the Rolls,” 

It appears that Henry III. founded, close by 
Chancery Lane, a Carthusian house of mainte- 
nance for converted Jews, who there lived under 
the superintendence of a Christian governor. In 
1377 Edward III. broke up this Jewish alms- 
house in Chancery, or, as it was then called, 
Chancellor’s Lane, and annexed the house and 
chapel to the newly created office of Keeper of the 
Rolls. The Rolls Chapel has been much altered 
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at various times, and it is probable that the old | 
material has been used again and again. It was 
built, says Pennant, by Inigo Jones, in 1617, at a| 
cost of 2,0001. Dr. Donne, the poet, preached | 
the consecration sermon. The arms of Sir Robert 
Cecil and Sir Harbottle Grimstone enrich the | 
chapel windows. There isa fine monument in the 
chapel to Dr. Young, one of the masters, which, 
according to Vertue, was executed by Torregiano, 
who built the splendid tomb in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel. Sir Jobn Trevor, infamous for bribery 
and corruption, also lies here. ‘* Wisely,” says 
Pennant, “ his epitaph is thus confined, ‘Sir J.T, 
M. R., 1717. Some other masters,” he adds, 
“rest within the walls; among them Sir John 
Strange, but without the quibbling line, 
Here lies an honest lawyer, that is Strange.” 


Sir Joseph Jekyll was another Master of the 
Rolls. When Jekyll came into the office many 
of the houses were rebuilt, and to the expense of 
ten of them he added, out of his own purse, as 
much as 350/. each house, observing that “he 
would have them built as strong and as well as if | 
they were his own inheritance.” 

Among the preachers at the Rolls Chapel may 
he mentioned Bishops Atterbury, Butler, and | 
Burnet. The last-named bishop was dismissed on | 
account of the offence given to the king and court | 
by his preaching a sermon here on the text, “Save 
me from the lion’s mouth; thou hast heard me 
from the horns of the unicorn.” The recent 
removal of old buildings in Chancery Lane has 
rendered it easy to get a good view of the quaint | 
building. 

BREAM’S BUILDINGS, 


At the back of the Rolls Chapel, in Bowling 
Pin Alley, Bream’s Buildings, there once lived, 
according to party calumny, a journeyman labourer 
named Thompson, whose clever and pretty 
daughter, the wife of Clark, a bricklayer, became 
the mischievous mistress of the good-natured but 
weak Duke of York. After making great scandal 
about the sale of commissions obtained by her in- 
fluence, the shrewd woman wrote some memoirs, 
ten thousand copies of which, it is recorded, were, 
the year after, burnt at a printer’s in Salisbury 
Square, upon condition of her debts being paid 
and an annuity of 400/. granted her. This lady, 
however, was not the daughter of a labourer. 
She was really, as Mr. Cyrus Redding, who knew | 
most of the political secrets of his day, bas proved, 
the unfortunate granddaughter of that unfortunate | 
man, Theodore, King of Corsica, and daughter of | 
even a more unhappy man, Col. Frederick, a 
brave, well-read gentleman, who, under the pres- | 
sure of temporary monetary difficulty, occasioned 
by the dishonourable conduct of a friend, blew 
out his brains in the churchyard of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, 


The girl married an Excise cfficer, much older 


| than herself, and became the mistress of the Duke 


of York, to whom probably she had applied for 
assistance or subscriptions to a poem which she 
had written in 1798. When he got tired of Mrs. 
Clark, the duke meanly and heartlessly left her, 
with a promised annuity which he never paid, and 
with debts mutually incurred at their house in 
Gloucester Place, which he shamefully allowed to 
fall upon ber. 
SEPRJEANTS INN. 

Another interesting spot close by deserves 5 
word ortwo. Serjeants’ Inn, although rebuilt in 
modern times, is an old institution. It was 
occasionally occupied by the Serjeants as early as 
the time of Henry I1V., when it was called Far- 
ringdon’s Inn, though it is believed that they 
never have held possession of the place but under 
tenure to the Bishops of Ely or their lessees. It 
continued to be occupied by the lawyers in 1730, 
when the whole was taken down. All the judges, 
as having been Serjeants-at-law before their eleva- 
tion to the bench, have still chambers in the Inn in 
Chancery Lane. The windows of the house are filled 
with the armorial bearings of the members, who, 
when they are knighted, are emphatically equites 
aurati (knights made golden), at least eo far as rings 
are concerned, for they give rings on the occasion, 
with mottoes expressive of their sentiments upon 
law and justice. Jekyll, the learned punster, made 
an epigram upon the oratory and scarlet robes of 
his brethren to the following effect :-— 

The Serjeants are a grateful race; 
Their dress and language show it ; 
Their purple robes from Tyre we trace, 

Their arguments go to it. 

A curious custom, which used to be observed so 
late as the reign of Charles I. in the creation of 
serjeants, was for the new dignitary to go in pro- 


| cession to St. Paul’s, and there to choose his pillar, 


as it was expressed. This ceremony is supposed 
to have originated in the ancient practice of the 
lawyers taking each his station at one of the pillars 
in the cathedral, and there waiting for clients. 
The legal sage stood, it is said, with pen in hand, 
and dexterously noted down the particulars of 
every man’s case on his knee. 

Serjeants still address each other as ‘‘ brother,” 
and the old formula at Westminster, when a new 
serjeant approached the judges, was, “I think I 
see a brother.” The accompanying illustration 
represents the old building as it existed some 
years ago. In 1837-38, the Ion was rebuilt, 
excepting the old dining-hall, by Sir Robert 
Smirke. 

CLIFFORD INN. 

There is a very curious custom, and one of great 
antiquity, which prevails after the dinners at 
Clifford’s Inn. That society is divided into two 
sectione—the Principal ard Aules, and the Junior 
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vt ** Kentish Men.” When the meal is over, the 
chairman of the Kentish Men, standing up at the 
Junior table, bows gravely to the Principal, takes 
from the hand of a servitor standing by four small 
rolls of bread, silently dashes them three times on 
the table, and then pushes them down to the 
further end of the board, whence they are 
removed. Perfect silence is preserved during 
this mystic ceremony. It has been suggested by 
some antiquaries that this singular custom typifies 
offerings to Ceres, who first taught mankind the 
use of laws, and originated those peculiar orna- 
ments of civilization their expounders, the 
lawyers. 

It appears that the four little loaves are baked 
together so as to form a cross, and that the chair- 








man, raising this symbol above his head, strikes 
it down on the table three times. This has been 
supposed to have reference to the three persons of 
the Trinity. The removal of the little loaves 
along the table is supposed to intimate that 
what is left of the repast is to go tothe poor. Till 
a few years ego this was done, a number of old 
women waiting at the buttery to receive the 
broken meats. The grace before meat consists 
of the words “‘ Pro hve convivus—Deo Gratia.” 
The only toasts are “ Ancient and Honourable ” 
and ‘‘ Absent Members,” and no speeches are 
allowed. 

Leigh Hunt declares that there are three things 
to notice in Clifford’s Inn: its little bit of turf 
and trees, its quiet, and its having been the 
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residence of Robert Pultock, author of the curious 
narrative of ‘Peter Wilkins,’ with its flyiog 
women. Who he was is not known ; probably a 
barrister without practice; but he wrote an 
amiable and interesting book. The garden of 
Clifford’s Inn forms part of the area of the Rolls. 

The sketch-map of Chancery Lane and its 
immediate neighbourhood is founded upon the 
excellent plan which was made by Rocque in the 
first balf of the eighteenth century. This plan of 
London, begun in 1737 and completed in 1746, sets 
forth the streets and buildings in considerable 
detail, and enables us to form a tolerably perfect 
idea of the disposition of houses, open spaces, and 
connecting streets and alleys of this locality about 
a centary and a half ago. 

TOOK’s COURT. 

Took’s Court, represented on the map (where it 
is denominated ‘* Tuke’s Court ”), is memorable as 
having contained the spunging-house where 
Sheridan, in the last year of bis life, was confined, 
and wherein he wrote the angry letter to Whitbread 
which has been printed in Moore’s ‘ Memoirs of 
the Life of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan.’ In 
more recent times Took’s Court has been tenanted 
by law-stationers and law-writers; but it has 
been chiefly known, perhaps, as containing the 
publishing offices of the Atheneum and Notes 
and Queries, and the premises of the Chiswick 
Press, which will now be next to the new Patent 
Office, The first number of Notes and Queries 
printed in Took’s Court (at No. 4) was that 
which was published at 20, Wellington Street, 
Strand, on October 5, 1872 ; and the first number 
printed and published in Took’s Court was that of 
December 19, 1885. 

The alterations and improvements now in active 
progress will speedily obliterate the familiar 
features of the court and its surroundings im- 
mortalized by the pen of Charles Dickens, and 
although Notes and Queries knows Took’s Court 
no more, it is satisfactory to those whose natures 
are apt to cling to old associations to hear that 
the new offices are situated in Bream’s Build- 
ings, within a stone’s cast of Chancery Lane, 
environed by the same legal atmosphere as before, 
and removed by but a short distance from the 
site of the old office, which many of us have become 
used to regard with a sort of affection for the sake 
of old ties and old associations. 

Georce CLincn. 

[Concerning the venerable gateway of Lincoln’s Inn 
we hear with sincere regret that the structure is in 
a most dilapidated condition, and believe that the greater 
part of it cannot possibly be kept standing. } 

OLD TIME FAMINES. 

I have in my possession an old magazine, con- 
taining a number of extracts from a scarce and 
curious pamphlet, entitled— 


“ Artachthos; or, A new Booke declaring the Assise 
or Weight of Bread by Troy and Averdupois Weights, 
and conteining divers Orders and Articles made and 
set forth by the Lords and others of bis Majesties most 
honble. Privie Councell. 4to. Printed by R. Bishop 
and Edward Griffine, and ere to be sold at the Stationers 
Shops, or st the Chamber of John Penkethman, the 
Composer, in Simons Inn, in Chancerie Lane.” 


These extracts comprise accounts of the great 
dearths with which this country was afflicted from 
the middle of the eleventh until the end of the 
sixteenth century, and, in the light of the existing 
distress in Russia and Germany, are of peculiar 
interest. It will be observed, indeed, that the 
more exceptional circumstances attending the 
Russian famine, in particular, bear a striking 
analogy to those accompanying the famines which 
occurred during the period between the Norman 
Conyuest and the close of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The first account given relates to the 
year 1069, and is as follows :— 


“In the third and fourth yeare of the said King 
(William the Conqueror), by meanes of the Normans 
wasting of England in Northumberland and other 
places in the yeare precedent, such a dearth encreased 
through all England, especially Northumberland, and 
the Countries next adjoyning, that men were glad to 
eat Horses, Catts, Dogges, and mans flesh, for all the 
land lying betweene Durham and Yorke lay waste 
without Inhabitants and people to till the ground, for 
the space of nine yeares, except only the Territory of 
Saint John of Beverlake.”’ 


Seventeen years later 
“wasa great dearth of cattell, and sore distemperature 
of the aire, so that many men died of Feavers, and 
afterwards many others died of Famine” ; 


whilst in a.p. 1124, being 


**the 23 yeare of King Henry the first, by meanes of 
changing the Coine, all things became very deere, 
whereof an extreame Famine did arise, and afflict the 
| multitude of the people even to death.”’ 

Daring the reign of the tyrannical John there 
appears to have been only one dearth of a serious 
character, 3s. 4d. being asked for a quarter of oats, 
which were wont to be sold for 4d.; but in the 
eighteenth year of Henry III. (1234) 

‘* was a great Frost at Christmasee, which destroyed the 
Corne in the ground, and the Roots of hearbs in the 
Gardens, continuing till Candlemasse without any snow, 
so that no man could plough the ground, and all the 
yeare after was unseasonable weather, eo that barren- 
nesee of all things ensued, and many poore folks dyed 
for want of victualle, the rich being so bewitched with 
Avarice, that they could yeeld them no reliefe. Amongst 
j whom Walter Gray, then Archbishop of York, was not 
| least covetous, of whom it is recorded that his Corne 
being then 5 yeares old, bee doubting the same to be 
| spoild with vermine, did command that it should be 
| delivered to the Husbandmen that inbabited his Man- 
| nours, upon condi:ion, that they should pay him the 
| like quantity of new Corne after Harvest, but would 

give none to the poore for God's eake, whereupon it 
| came to passe that when men came to a great Stack of 
| his Corne, which stood neere the Towne of Rippon,there 
| appeared in the Sheaves sll over the same, the beads of 
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Wormes, Serpents, and Toads, besides, a voice was heard 
out of the Corne-mow, eaying ‘Lay no hands on the 
Corne for the Archbishop, and all that hee hath is the 
Deville.” To conclude, the Bailiffes were forced to 
build a high wall round about the Corne, and then to set 
it on fire, lest the venemous wormes should have gotten 
out and poysoned the Corne in other places, How this 
Bishop died I have not read, and whether he went to 
God or the Devill, it is not for me to determine.’ 

The year in which was fought the Battle of 
Bannockburn saw great distress owing to the 
dearness of provisions. In consequence Parlia- | 


ment ordained that the prices of victuals should | 
not exceed the following :— | 


* An Ox stalled or Corne fed 24s.; a grasse fed Ox 16s, 
A fat stalled Cow 12s.; another 10s. A fat Mutton Corne 
fed, or whose wooll is well growne 20d.; anotber fat 
Mutton shorn l4d. A fat Hog of two yeares old 3s. 4d, A 
fat Goose 2d. ob.; in the Citie 3d. A fat Capon 2d.; in 
the Citie 2d, ob. A fat Hen 1¢.; in the Citie 1d. ob, 
Two Chickins ld.; in the Citie ld. ob. Foure Pidzions 
ld.; in the Citie three 1d, 24 eggs 1d.; in the Citie 20, 
Neverthelesse,”’ 


adds the chronicler, 


‘all things were sold deerer than before ; no flesh could 
be had. Capons and Geese were not to be found, Eggs 
were hard to come by, Sheepe died of the rott, Swine 
were out of the way, quarter of wheat, Beanes, and 
Peas, was sold for 20s,, of Malt for a mark, of Salt for 
35s., &c.” 
The following year (1315), however, — 

“the King in Parliament at London revoked the pro- 
visions before made for selling of victualle, and 
permitted all men to make the best of their owne, | 
Neverthelesse,”’ 


the account continues, 


‘* the dearth increased through the abundance of Raine 
that fell in Harvest, so that a quarter of Wheat was sold 
before Midsummer for 30s., and after for 40s. 

“There followed herevpon a grievous mortalitie of 
people, so that the living might hardly bury the dead. 
The Beasts and Cattell also through corruptuesse of the 
grasse whereon they fed, died. Horse flesh was 
accounted great Delicates: The poore stole fat Doggs 
to eat: These Doggs became fat by feeding on the 
Beasts and Cattell that died: Some others in hidden 
places did mitigate their hunger with the flesh of 
their owne Children. The Thieves that were in prison, 
did pluck in pieces those that were newly brought in 
amongst them, and greedily devour'd them halfe alive. 

“The Londoners, the same yeare considering that 
Wheat was much consumed by the converting thereof 
into Mault, ordained, that from thenceforth it should 
bee made of other graine, and alzo that a gallon of 
the better Ale should be sold for3 halfe pence, and of 
small Ale for one penny, not above. 

“The King, according to the Statute of London, sent 
his Writs through the Realme, commanding that in 
Cities, Boroughes, Townes, and Villages, aa well within | 
the Liberties as without, a gallon of Ale should bee sold | 
for one penny. And that from thenceforth, no Wheat 
should be made into Mault, which if he had not the} 
sooner caused to be proclaimed, the greatest part of the | 
people should have perished through famine.” 


During the next two hundred years there was | 
frequently great scarcity of corn, the dearth in one | 
instance being supposed to be due to 





| 





“ the excessivenesse of a Feast in the yeare before | 1368 
where the meats that were brought from the Table, 
would sufficiently have served ten thousand men.” 


In 1391, the famine having continued for nearly 
two years, 


“it came to passe that when the time of fruits, as Nuts, 
Apples, Plummes, Peares, &c., was come, many poore 
people through over-feeding thereof died of the Flux"; 
and in 1527,— 
“‘guch scarcitie of Bread was at London, and through- 
out England, that many dyed for want thereof. The 
King sent to the Citie, of his owne provision, six hun- 
dred (Quarters; The Bread-Carts then comming from 
Stratford towards London, were met at the Miles end by 
a great number of Citizens, eo that the Maior and 
Sheriffes were forced to goe and rescue the same, and 
see them brought to the Markets appointed; Wheat 
being then at 15 shillings the Quarter. But shortly «fter, 
the Merchants of the Stiliard brought from Danske suc! 
store of Wheat and Rye, that it was better cheape at 
London, then in any other part of the Realme.’ 
Towards the close of Elizabeth’s reign there 
occurred a famine which bears no slight resem- 
blance to that prevailing in the land of the Czar 
The account is given as follows :-— 


“ By the late Transportations of Graine into forreine 
parts, the same was here growne to an excessive price, as 
in some parts of this Realme, from 14 shillings to 4 marks 
the Quarter, and more, asthe Poore did feele; andail other 
things whatsover were made to sustain man, were like- 
wise raysed, without all conscience and reasn. For 
remedie whereof, our Merchants brought back from 
Danske much Rye and Wheat, but passing deere; 
though not of the best, yet serving the turne in such 
extremitie. Some Prentices and other young people 


| about the Citie of London, being pinched of their 


Victuals more then they had beene accustomed, tooke 
Butter from the Market folkes in Southwarke, paying 
but three pence, where the owners would not afford it 
under five pence by the pound, For which disorder the 
said young men were punished on the 27 of June by 
whipping, setting on the Pillorie, and long imprison- 
ment.” 

After such an awful record of famine and dis- 
tress, thankful must we in “ Merrie England” be 
that with us the sun of plenty is never now 
obscured by the clouds of national want. 

Josern H. Excite 


West Hartlepool. 


THE ORIGINAL OF LORD CRANSTOUN’'S GOB 
LIN PAGE IN THE ‘LAY OF THE LAST 
MINSTREL.’ 

In his notes to the ‘ Lay,’ Sir Walter says that 
the idea of the goblin page ‘‘ is taken from a being 


| called Gilpin Horner, who appeared, and made som 


stay at a farmhouse among the Border mountains.’ 
The following account is taken from a manuscript 
volume, entitled ‘“‘ The Memorabilia of the Parish 
of Eskdalemuir. Begun by William Brown, 1793. 

Dr. Brown was minister of the parish from 1792 
until his death in 1835. The account, so far as I 
am aware, has only appeared in print once before, 
and that was twenty years ago, when it received 
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decent burial in the pages of the Transactions of | 
a provincial archzxological society. 

Eskdalemuir, it may be added, is a wild and 
mountainous district on the confines of Dumfries- | 
sbire and Roxburghshire :— 

“About the year 1691, at Michaelmas, on a misty 
morning, the following persons went away to fasten the 
Todsbawhill horses at the head of the Todshawhill bog, 
viz.. John Moffat, son of James Moffat, one of the tenants 
of Todshawhill, and grandfather to the present Mr. John 
Moffat, tenant in Garwald; James Anderson, son of 
another of the tenants in Todshawhil!, and uncle to 
James Anderson, at present residing (this was written 
in 1795) at Watkerrick Dinnings ; and William Nichol, | 
ancle to James Nichol, at present at Watkerrick, and 
also to James Dickson, at present at Grassyards. While 
these young lads were fastening the above-mentioned 
horses, they heard a voice at some little distance, crying 
to them through the mist, ‘ We'll tine, we'll tine,’ 
William Nichol instantly answered, ‘ You shall not tine, 
and me here.’ On this they eaw a creature come run- 
ning towards them, having the appearance of an old 
woman above the middle, and with very short legs and 
thighs. So unexpected a sight made them run for the 
cow loan, where the women were milking the cows. In 
their haste John Moffat fell in a mire, and the little 
creature waddled by him to get at the rest. When it 
came to the women, they were as much afraid as the 
lads had been, But on one of the cows attempting to 
push at it, and its saying,‘ God help me, what means the 
cow?’ they became less terrified, for they imagined that 
if it had been an evil spirit it would not have mentioned 
the name of God in the manner it did. They therefore 
sat still to finish the milking, and when James Ander- 
son's mother called out to one of the women, whose name 
was Meggy. to bring her another calf to get its milk from 
the bught [ sheepfold] where they were confined, it said 
‘How many Meggys hast thou!’ After this the women 
went home, and it followed. When they were come to 
the Todshawhill it went into the house of James Moffat, 
and sat down by the fire. James's family happening that 
night to have barley and milk for supper, they offered it 
some, and asked if it would take any. It answered, ‘O 
yes, we can sup barley and milk’; and when it had done 
it said ‘It was very good,’ and added that ‘it had not 
got the like of it since the ill winter,’ meaning probably 
1674, or about seventeen years before. They then gave 
itan old knife, with which it seemed much delighted. 
On the family going to worship, it sat silent all the time, 
and when they had done it said, ‘ Many such sweet psalm 
as that has our John Herron of Burtley sung.’ After all 
this bad happened they took it out to a barn, where 
they intended it should lie during the night; but they 
had no sooner shut the door than they saw it on the 
housetop. Another account, however, speaks more pro- 





bably, for it says that it remained in the barn till 
morning, and then came in to breakfast at the request 
of the family. Its stay at Todshawhil!l and the neigh- 
bourhood was for about a week, always going to lonely 
places through the day, but returning in the evening. 
During one of these days the family, having heard as it 
were the noise of carts in the close, ran to the door to 
see what it was, but saw nothing. When they came back 
it eaid,‘It would be some of our folks.’ At another 
time, when one of the men was changing his shirt before | 
it, it said, ‘ Ay, sic a braw white sark ! it is just like our | 
bridegroom's, John Herron of Burtley.” So strange a | 
spectacle naturally collected many spectators, and 

among the rest Thomas Bell of Westside, and the neigh- 

bouring farmer (grand-uncle to the prerent Thomas 

Bell, Esq., of Crurie), who, in order to testify whether it 


had flesh and blood like other folks, took it in his arma, 
and was fully convinced that it had both. After this 
the fumilies at Todshawhill seem to have wished to get 
quit of it, for the above-mentioned William Nichol is 
mentioned as taking it to Westside, and the people there 
as surprised how he durst ride before it alone, on which 
it said, ‘God help you, Willy is raad (sic) for nought.’ 
This was the last saying of this mysterious creature, for 
it soon after disappeared. According to one account it 
was seen for the last time sitting on a stone at the head 
of the Barm-pool below Yetbyres; and according to 


| another it was observed on the top of a rick of hay that 


had been overturned somewhere between Singlees and 
Sandyford. The common opinion of the people at the 
time was that it was a person who had been carried 
away by the fairies. As for the name of Gilpin Horner, 
this seems to have been given to it afterwards; for the 
persons who saw it at the time, and those who tell the 
story with the greatest regard to veracity, never call it 
by any name, except it be by the general one of ‘ The 
Bogle at the Todshawhill.’’ 
W. E. Witson. 


A Greek Lecenp.—In one of my Greek 
journals I find the following story, which may 
perhaps be thought worthy of record :— 


“ Livadia (Lebadeia) to Cheroneia.—We began by 
going along one side of the plain of Cheroneia; bad to 
cress a low limestone ridge which skirts the plain. 
When we came to the highest point of this, our Agogiates 
picked up and showed to us a stone about four inches 
long, and marked with lines over its length, bearing 
possible resemblance to a piece cf ram’s horn. Appa- 
rently there were many like it lying about. He told us 
how a ehepherd had long ago seen a large flock of birds : 
he wished, and prayed to our Lord, that they might all 
be turned into mpéSara, sheep or goats. His prayer 
was granted: and he used to make cheeses, and give a 
(smal!) portion to every passing wayfarer. One day our 
Lord himself came in the guise of a poor shepherd, and 
cut through half a cheese, as if to take one portion for 
himself. The shepherd scolded him rudely, and was at 
once, with his flock and his cheeses, turned to stone. 
As we went down the slope, the Agogiates pointed ont a 
large round mass of stone, eplitas by acut through the 
middle: this was the cheese: and up above, on the rock 
side, a cave where the shepherd sits. All this he related 
to my courier, who translated it to me. The courier 
said he had never heard the story before.” 

The legend is by no means unique of its kind. 
Stanley (‘ Sinai and Palestine’) mentions 
“ the stones called ‘ Elijah’s melons’ on Mount Carmel, 
and ‘the Virgin Mary's peas’ near Bethlehem, instances 
of crysta'lization well known in limestone formations 
They are so called, as being the supposed produce of 
those two plots turned into stone, from the refusal of 
the owners to supply the wants of the prophet and the 
saint.” 

I dare say persons learned in folk-lore might 
adduce other similar instances. C. B. Mount. 


Joun Rica (1691-1761), Lessee or Covent 
Garpen Toeatre.—The annexed announcement 
is found in the London Evening Post of Tuesday, 
November 27, 1744 :— 

‘Sunday Morning was married at St. Paul's, Covent- 
Garden, John Rich, Eeq.; Master of the Theatre, to 
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Mrs. Priscilla Stevens of the same Place, an agreeable 
Gentlewoman.” 

It may be noted that a transcript of the inscrip- 
tion on the monument erected to his memory in 
the churchyard at Uxbridge, co, Middlesex, is 
found in the London Chronicle, Nov. 29, 1763. 

Dayizt HipwELL. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Tae Ieise Dirricotty: “Saat.” anv 
“ Witt.”—A series of articles on this subject has 
been begun by G. M. in the Irish Hcclesiastical 
Record for February, 1892, G. M.—whose initials 
the readers of the J. Z. R. can readily develope into 
his full dozen of letters—has gathered together and 
arranged clearly a large number of exawples from 
Macaulay, Froude, Newman, Charles Lamb, and 
many other writers. The discussion may interest 
many who would never discover it in a clerical 
journal. In 1877 I was allowed to draw attention 
in this place to articles on the critical history of 
the sonnet, which had just appeared in such an 
unlikely quarter as the grave and theological 
Dublin Review. As the writer is dead many 
years, | may add now that be was the Rev. Dr. C. 
W. Russell, President of Maynooth. I have no 
doubt that it was in consequence of those two 
or three lines in ‘N. & Q.” that Dr. Russell’s 
sonnet articles are referred to with much apprecia- 
tion by Mr. William Sharp, Mr. Hall Caine, and 
Mr. D. M. Main, in their collections of sonnets, 
and also by Dr. Karl Lentzner, of the Konigsberg 
University, in his work ‘Ueber das Sonett und 
seine (restaltung in der Englischen Dichtung bis 


Milton." With the same view I venture to call 
atten'ion to G. M.’s treatment of ‘The Irish 
Difficulcy : Shall and Will.’ M. R. 


Arms or Man. (See 8" S. i. 113.)—At the 
above reference Mr. BacNnatt quotes an asser- 
tion of Planché to the effect that the origin of the 
arms of the Isle of Man “ has yet to be di«covered.” 
Mr. Oswald, in a dissertation on the ‘ Armorial 
bearings of the Isle of Man,’ published in 1860, 
proved that the Sicilian triquetrum was substituted 
for the galley in full sail at the cession of Man to 
Alexander III. of Scotland in 1266, after the 
battle of Largs. Mr. John Newton, in a paper 
read before the Liverpool Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society in 1885, has carried the evidence 
« step further, and has shown with considerable 
probability how Alexander came to adopt the 
Sicilian arms for his new island kingdom of Man. 
Alexander's wife, Margaret of England, was 
sister to the titular King of Sicily, Edmund, 
younger son of Henry III., who had received the 
crown of Sicily from the Pope in 1259, and there- 
upon quartered the Sicilian arms with those of 
England. In 1266, when Alexander acquired the 
kingdom of Man, the project of seating his 
brother-in-law on the throne of Sicily had been 





given up. The resemblance of Man to Sicily may 
well have suggested to Alexander the adoption of 
the Sicilian device of his brother-in-law as the 
arms of his newly acquired kingdom. 

Isaac TaYLor, 





Oucries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed te them direct. 





Lizvt.-Cot. THomas Dicspy.—Can any of 
your readers give any information concerning 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Digby, who served in Egypt 
during the war with the great Napoleon at the 
beginning of the present century?—as I have an 
historical relic in my possession in which bis name 
appears, written by himself on the battle-field of 
Alexandria, which his descendants might pro- 
bably prize, or which an antiquary might think of 
some historic value. It is a Scotch Bible, suchas 
were carried in soldiers’ knapsacks, in perfect pre- 
servation, bound in russia, with a medallion on 
each cover. On the inside of the cover is a note 
by Col. Digby thus :— 

“ Lieut,-Col. Tho. Digby, 54th, 
* Alexandria, 14th Nov., 1801. 

“ Found on the night of the 25th August, after the 
Action, when the French ventured out of their works to 
attack us, & were repulsed, This was their last effort.” 
In another part of the book is the name of the 
soldier to whom it originally belonged, “ Dancan 
Murray.” At the end of the book is a Scotch 
metrical version of the Psalms, as sung by the 
Covenanters a hundred years before. But perhaps 
the most interesting part is that which gives us 
the date of the last abortive attempt of the French 
to drive us out of Egypt. Epwarp Dattey. 

36, Great Pulteney Street, Regent Street, 


Geyerat Powsit.—Can any correspondent, 
military or, as advertisments say, otherwise, 
kindly tell me anything about General Henry 
Watson Powell, Governor of Gibraltar late in 
last century or early in this? I wish specially 
for the exact dates of his governorship and com- 
missions and of his death, which took place at 
Warwick; but I shall be glad of any information 
whatever. C. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Dame.—A few days ago, in the obituary 
column of a London newspaper, the deceased 
wife of a baronet was correctly described as 
Dame. It is, I think, to be regretted that this 
title should have become colloquially obsolete ; 
for the extension of the title Lady (the proper 
designation of the wife of a peer) to the wives 
of baronets and knights is often misleading. Is, 
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ex. gr., Lady A., whose name figures among the 


visitors at the Hétel des Etrangers, the wife of the 
Earl of A., or the spouse of the recently knighted 
Alderman A., who owes his “‘ blushing honours” 
to the circumstance that it fell to his lot to be 
placed in the fore when the corporation of his 
native city gave a welcome to “royalty.” In 


Lodge’s ‘ Peerage’ the time-honoured title of | 


Dame is ignored: “The wives of baronets are 
Ladies.” Three queries suggest themselves. When 
did the title of Dame, as designating the wives of 
baronets and knights, fall into disuse? Was the 
title of Lady early conferred by courtesy upon 
baronesses ; and was its extension to the wives of 
knights due to the fact that the designation Sir 
was common to baronets and knights ? 
Henry ATTWELt. 
Barnes. 


Scrope.—Will any of your readers say where I 
may find a poem relating to Archbishop Scrope, 
who was executed in 1405? It is a lament on 
his death, and is in the Yorkshire dialect, hav- 
ing a chorus with the Yorkshire exclamation, 
“* Hey!” (sic) in it, R. Fox. 

189, Bow Road, E, 


Joun Mostyn became a general in the army on 
May 26, 1772. I should be glad to have the 
particulars of his parentage and death. To save 
space, I may add that I am familiar with reference 
to him in Walpole’s ‘Memoirs of George III.,’ 
vol. i. p. 49. G, F. R. B. 


Ayye Matuews.—Miss Jackson, half-sister to 
Miss Frances Maria Kelly, married C. Mathews 
in York, March 28, 1803, accompanied him the 
same year to the Haymarket ; was, July 1, 1809, 
the original Fanny in ‘Killing no Murder’; 
retired from the stage 1810; survived her 
husband ; edited his memoirs, and wrote other 
works, When did she die ? Urpay. 


‘Mornine Cuaronicte.—Among the co-pro- 
prietors of the Morning Chronicle in 1769 are J. 
Spilsbury and James Bowles, Stationer. I ask 
for information or details respecting these two 
individuals ; as no doubt they can be identified. 
Among other names, beside William Woodfall, 
were John Marray, James Christie (auctioneer), 
George Kearsley, a noted name in connexion with 
John Wilkes. A. Hatt. 


Row taxpsoy,—In the print called ‘Mr. H. 
Angelu’s Fencing Academy,’ published 1791, who 
is the man making the hit, and who are his oppo- 
nent and the onlookers? They all appear to be 
portraits. There is an exhibition of humorous 
Pictures at the Aquarium, and this print is de- 
scribed in the catalogue as haviog ‘ Portraits of 
Angelo, the Chevalier St. George, and other famous 
fencing masters.” Angelo’s ‘ Reminiscences’ gives 


no clue, and I did not find the print in the collec- 
tion at the British Museum. J.J.F 


Mrs. Exizaseta Fry.—For literary purposes 
I am desirous of corresponding with the present 
custodian of the journal and correspondence of the 
above-named lady, a memoir of whom was pub- 
lished by her daughter, Mrs, Cresswell, in 1856. 
| My special object is to learn the residence or 
| birthplace of the Anna Savery with whom she 
| corresponded on religious matters in 1799. 
A. W. Savary. 
| Annapolis, Nova Scotia. 


Micktesuren Famity.—I should be glad of 
any information about this family. They spring, 
I believe, from Raveningham, or Dickleburgh, in 
Norfolk. M. C. Owen. 


Spenser’s ‘Farry Queen.’—I have been in- 
formed that there is in the Pablic Library at 
Cambridge a Supplement to Spenser’s ‘ Faery 
Queen’ in three books. Is it known who these 
verses were written by ? Have they been printed ? 


The press mark is Ee. 111. 53. 
A YorKSHIREMAN. 


Aicremonp, Ecremonp, Eomont.—Was Eg- 
mont derived from Aigremond, in Normandy, viz., 
the pointed mount (same meaning as Montaigu)? 
There is Aigremont in Cumberland. T. W. C. 


Source or Anecpotek Wantep.—The story 
is told to the effect that Alschines, I think, went 
to some one, or vice versd, and lamented that the 
oftener he read over his speech the less he 
liked it. ‘‘ Ah, well, never mind,” said his 
friend; “your hearers only heard it once.” G. 


“A Prigst’s Waite.”—In “A Pocket Dic- 
tionary of the Armenian, English, and Turkish 
Languages, vol.ii., Venice, printed at the Press of 
the Armenian College of St. Lazarus, 1843” (by 
Monsignore Sukias Somal), page 301, in the 
definition of the word Shapeeck, one reads ‘‘A 
shirt, a shift; a priest’s white.” Was this last 
expression ever used formerly in Eoglish in the 
sense of the “‘alb” of Ritualists? Was the useful 
| ** Dictionarielum” in which it occurs that in 
| correcting the proof sheets of which Lord Byron 
| is said to have assisted when he was studying the 
| language of Mezrob? If so, perhaps he might be 
| held responsible, among other mistakee, for making 


a mess of this name for a priest’s mass-robe ? 
PAaLAMEDES. 





Paris, 


| Cnaivep Imaces axp Binpixse Customs.— 
| May I hope that some one interested in old cus- 
| toms, or early ritual and myth, may be able to 

throw light on the strange chaining of divinities, 
| and on possibly related binding customs? Perhaps 
| I may be allowed to quote as three typical Greek 
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instances the boundstatue of Actzon at Orchemenos 
Pausanias, ix. 38, 6); the yearly ritual celebrated 
to Hera at Samos, in the festival called Toneus, 
where the statue of the goddess (“tightly bound ” 
with willow branches in the iegend) was carried 
down to the seashore and hidden (Athenzeus, xv. 
c. 13, Bohn, p. 1073); the myth of the fettering 
of Ares by the Aloide in the “strong prison 
house ; yea, in a vessel of bronze lay he bound 
thirteen months’”’ (‘ Iliad,’ v, 386). One notes a 
chained cultus image in China, a binding of sun 
and moon inan iron Dreschhaus in Fionish myth, 
and the suggestive straw rope of Japanese Shinté 
ritual ; but as yet no facts have emerged that at 
all solve the riddle of a usage common, seemingly, 
to ancient Greek and modern Chinaman. May 
I not hope, from the interest or kindness of 
some of your readers, for (1) instances of images 
(or sacred persons, animals, objects, or places) 
bound with ropes, chains, branches, &c., at special 
times and permanently ; (2) ritual (or customs) in 
connexion with them; (3) myths or legends of 
fettered or imprisoned deities or heroes other than 
volcanic myths! Peasant customs and harvest usage 
ought to yield suggestive facts—see W. Mann- 
hardt, ‘ Mythologische Forschungen,’ pp. 320, sqq.; 
the use of ropes in the “ Last Sheat” (Waltende 
Korngeist) in Silesia, and elsewhere—should one 
be happy enough to come across them. 
G. M. G. 


Gissoy.—A certain Mr. Gibson, a friend of the 
unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater, executed for 
his share in the rebellion of 1815, was one of the 
earl’s pall-bearers. I am most anxious to find out 
if there is any living representative of the family 
at the present time. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
belp me? Louisa DE M. Brooke. 

Hemeworth Hall, Wakefield. 


Dantetana.—lIn the nineteenth canto of the 
‘Inferno’ Dante, speaking of the holes into which 
the Simoniacs were plunged, compares them for 
size and shape with— 

...quei, che son nel mio bel San Giovanni 
Fatti per luogo de’ battezzatori, 
L” un degli quali, ancor non é molt’ anni, 
Rupp’ io per un, che dentro v'annegava. 
To what does Dante refer? Is it to a circular 
tank or well made in the pavement of the bap- 


Russell of Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary’), the 
author of * Tales of the Coastguard,’ ‘ Tales of the 
Slave Squadron, ‘Running the Blockade,’ &c. 
References to any published memoirs will be wel- 
come. W. Sayprorp. 
19, Thornlaw Road, West Norwood, S.E. 
[See 7* &, wiii. 289, 415, 


Davenast on Snakspeare.—In those queer 
lines by Davenant, ‘In Remembrance of Master 


| Wm. Shakespire,’ where each flower ‘‘ Hangs 





tistery of San Giovanni, and partly covered with | 


wood, which the poet might have torn away? 
Murray, in his ‘Guide to Florence,’ says the ques- 
tion has never been satisfactorily decided, but the 


Italian commentators seem to consider the sense | 


so obvious that the passage does not need a note. 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


“ Anne or Swansea”: Waryerorp.— Wanted 
some particulars of “ Anne of Swansea,” the author 
of several novels of the first half of this century. 
Also of Lieut. Warneford, R.N. (the W. H. C. 


there the pensive head,” and where 

The pitious river wept itself away, 
so that when you “reach the map” you no “ river 
there can spie,” but only a ‘‘ shallow brooke”; 
where the tree, ‘‘ unwilling now to grow,” casts a 
shade that 

Looks like the plume a captain weares, 

Whose rifled fal's are steept i’ th’ teares 

Which from his last rage flow— 
(the tree, no doubt, that looks like this is in a bad 
plight)—what are the “ rifled falls” of a plume; 
and what are the “ teares of his last rage” ? 
C. A. Warp. 


Walthamstow. 


PaxsaNpRoM.—Have the origin and history of 





this word ever been discussed ? P. H.C 
Deplics. 

AMERICA: WHEN THE NAME WAS FIRST 
GIVEN. 


(8 S. i, 181.) 


In the Annual Report of the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, July, 
1888, is an elaborate article (pp. 647-673) upon 
the origin of the word America by M. Jules Mar- 
cou, which I commend to the perusal of every one 
interested in this subject. I trust your space will 
allow the insertion of the following extracts from 
his account :— 


“The Amerriques tribe of Indians, now few in 
number, are confined to their mountains, called Sierra 
Amerrique, which form the cordillera between Lake 
Nicaragua and the Mosquito Coast in the province of 
Chontales, Nicaragua On Pairbairn’s Ranch there are 
many evidences of a large Indian population having 
lived at this spot, and their pottery and fragments of 
their stones for bruising maize have been found in some 
graves which have been opened The following letter 
from Mr. Belt, written a short time before his premature 
death, is interesting, because it gives his impression after 
reading my first paper on the ‘ Origin of the Word 
America,’ published in the Atlantic Monthly for March. 
1876 :— 


To M. Jules Marcou. 

My Dear Sir,—I am much obliged to you for your kind 
letter and the copy of your most ingenious speculation 
respecting the origin of the name ‘Amerrique.’ The 
Amerrique range in Nicaragua was well known to me, 
and the curious coincidence with the name of the con- 
tinent had often struck me, but only as a coincidence. 
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I hope your suggestion will receive the attention which it 
deserves, and ‘that the orizin of the name will be 
thoroughly inquired about. Should it turn out as you 
believe, you will have cleared up a most interesting 
point.—I am, Dear Sir, yours very truly, Tuomas Ber, 


= fn 1887, by a happy circumstance, I was able to com- | 


n. —— with Senator Don Jose D. Rodriguez, who 
ed for many years in the district of Chontales, and 
who was also a personal friend of Thomas Belt, Here 
are extracts from two of his letters sent to me: * The 
word Amerrique is pronounced as Mr. Belt wrote it by 
the natives of the tribe with whom I have conversed. 
These Indians seem to have been formerly a powerful 
ribe......f can assure you that the insinuation, ascribed 
) Mr. Peralta, that the name Amerrique was invented 
my deceased friend Mr. Bott is anentirely gratuitous 
ne. The mountain range and the tribe of the 
Amerriques have existed in Nicaragua for centuries 
which it is beyond our power to determine ; and these 
facts may be verified at any moment. 


Towards the close of his paper M. Marcou gives 
a résumé of several authentic facts, ascertained by 
him, which prove that the origin of the name 
America must not be ascribed to Amerrhijo 
Vespucci, the tenth of which is as follows :— 

“In 1533, twenty-one years after the death of Ves- 
pucci, Schoener, an astronomer and geographer of good 
standing and just reputation, accuses Vv espucci of having 
written his name on charts; but he did not say how the 
name was epelled. The Americanist Henry Harrisse 
thinks that Schoener had fastened on the memory of 
espucius the odious charge of having artfully inserted 
the words ‘ Terra di Amerigo’ in charts which he has 
otherwise altered (‘ Biblictheca Americana Vetustissima,’ 

94), Vespucci may have inserted ‘ Terra di Amerrique,’ 
an exact name, very closely allied to the new spe lling of 
his Christian name Amerrigo,and which has led Schoener 
to make the accusation. The exact expressions used by 
Schoener are : ‘Americus Veeputius maritima loca Indie 
superiores ex Hispaniis navigio ad accidentem perlus- 
tra: 18, €am partem que superioris India est, credidit esse 
Insulam juam a suo nomine vocari instituit. No maps 
made by Vespucci bave been found, although we know 
that he made some, One thing is certain, it is that 
Vespucci did not discover the New World, and another 
fact is also certain, that Amerrique is an indigenous 
name. From the central parts of the continent, just 
about the middle, the name Amerrique or Amérique in 
French, or America in Latin, extended first southward 
and then northward, until finally we bave the Three 
Americas. Geographically the name Amerrique has 
never varied ; the Latin name America and the French 
Amérique bave always been spelled without any changes 
among the letters in all the maps and charts; while, on 
the contrary, the Christian name of Vespucci had varied 
from Awmerigho to Amerrigo, according to hie own 
signature, and has taken all the forms and combinations 
imaginable between Albericusand Morigo......Almost all 
Americans and all the Spaniards have accepted with joy 
the idea that the New World was not named after Ves- 
pucci, who has no claim whatever to such an honour, but 
that the beautiful name Amerrique belongs to a tribe of 
Indians and to a range or sierra of the central parts of 
the continent, discovered and first explored by Cristoforo 
U 4 omt 0, + 


by 





C. Leeson Paryce. 
The Observatory, Crowborough 
_ A few words may be added to Mr. Brextey's 
interesting note. Ruysh’s map of 1508 does not, 


as Mr. Bucktey’s words seem to imply, contain 
any mention of America under that name, It 
exhibits a great northern continent, portions of 
which are called Greenland, Tibet, and India. Ia 
the equatorial region we have three islands, Cuba, 
Spaniola, and Java, while to the South of Spaniola 
there is a bit of the Brazilian coast which is called 
Terra S. Crucis. 

On the globe of Lenox, c. 1510, we have four 
islands in the Atlantic called Zipangu (i. e., Japan), 
—Isabel (#.¢., Cuba), Spaniola, and Mundus Novus, 
which is a part of Brazil. 

Boullenger’s globe of 1514 is, I believe, the first 
in which the name of America appears. The four 
Atlantic islands are called Cuba, Zipanga (Japan), 
Java, and America, the Jast being the part of 
Brazil which is called Terra S. Crucis and Mundus 
Novus on the earlier maps. On a map of 1520 
Brazil is called *‘ America vel Brasilia sivi Papa- 
galli Terra.” On a map of 1522 a part of the 
Brazilian coast is designated as “ America Pro- 
vincia.” 

Two of the voyages in Waldseemuller’s ‘Quatuor 
Navigationes,’ in which the discovery of America 
is claimed for Amerigo Vespucci, seem to be fic- 
titious. The alleged date of his first voyage, on 
which rests his claim to have discovered the 
American continent, is impossible. We have evi- 
dence that Vespucci was in Seville from January 12, 
1496, to November, 1498, and therefore his claim 
to have discovered the continent in 1497-1498 
must be rejected. Moveover in his own letter, 
dated July 18, 1500, nothing is said about this 
first voyage, which was first heard of in Waldsee- 
wuller’s apocryphal work. 

Isaac Tayrtor, Litt.L 


Master Wittiam Perkins or CAMBRIDGE, 
vivens 1592 (8 S. i. 147).— Faller, in his 
‘Abel Redivivus,’ 1651, as previously in his 
‘Holy and Profane State,’ 1642, has inserted a 
life of W. Perkins, from which the compilers of 
biographical dictionaries have derived most of 
their information. It occupies pp. 431-440. 
**Many and most excellent are the works he 
left behind him”; and ‘‘as for his Books, it 
is a miracle almost to conceive how thick they 
lye, and yet how far they overspread, all over 
Christendome.” They have been collected in three 
volumes folio, of which there have been several! 
editions, from 1606 to 1626. Fuller sums up the 
chief particulars about his worthies in verse, and 
has these lines on Master Perkins :— 

Of all the Worthies in this learned role, 

Our English Perkins may, without controle, 

Challenge a crowne of Bayes to deck his bead, 

And second unto none be numbered, 

For ‘a learning, wit and worthy parts divine, 

Wherein his Fame resplendantly did shine 

Abroad and eke at home ; for ’s Preaching rare 

And learned writings, almost past compare 
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Which were so high esteem’d, that some of them 

Translated were (as a most precious jem) 

Into the Latine, French, Dutch, Spanish tongue, 

And rarely valued both of old and young, 

And (which was very rare) Them all did write 

Wich bis left hand, his right being uselesse quite ; 

Borne in the first, dying in the last year 

Of Queen Eliza, a Princess without peer. 

Fuller enumerates twenty-one works printed 
during his life, and fifteen more after his death. 
The folio editions are procurable for a small sum. 
The Catalogue of the books in the British Museum 
up to 1640 contains a great number of his works, 
and among them an earlier edition of the book men- 
tioned in the query, viz., that printed by E. Allde, 
1591, ‘* written in Latin by W. P. and translated 
by an other.” The Latin title is :— 

“ Armilla Aurea, id est, Theologie descriptio miran- 
dam scriam causarum et Salutis et Damnationis juxta 
verbum Dei proponens, &c. Ex officina Johannis Legatt, 
Cantabrigiz [1590). 8vo,” 

For his life, based upon a great variety of 
authorities, see the “ Athenw Cantabrigienses, by 
C. H. and T. Cooper, 1861,” who give a complete 
list of his works, engraved portraits, and other 
details ; also references to the books consulted by 
them in compiling his life. For other works by 
Robert Hill see the B.M. Cat. to 1640. 

W. E. Buckcey. 

For full information concerning this divine, 
usually designated ‘‘ the famous,” Sir C. S. Kine 
is referred to Clark’s ‘ Lives of Eminent Men,’ to 
Granger's ‘ Biographical History,’ to Job Orton's 
* Letters to a Young Clergyman,’ and to Faller’s 
* Worthies,’ especially to Fuller’s ‘ Holy State, in 
which there is a sketch of Perkins, drawn by the 
pen of that incomparable limner. As the books 
named may not be generally accessible, your 
readers are hereby informed that Perkins was 
born at Marston, Warwickshire, educated in 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, chosen Fellow of the 
same, and after preaching to the prisoners in the 
castle, where “his work was all his wages,” he 
was appointed in the parish of St. Andrews, where 
he continued till his death. He died at the early 
age of forty-four, in the last year of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and his funeral was “solemnly and sump- 
tuously performed at the sole charge of Christ 
College.’’ Some of his works were written in 
Latin and others were translated into French, 
Dutch, and Italian. They were printed after his 
death io three folios. They contain, among other 
precious material, an analysis of the whole Bible, 
for the use of students. Being lame in his right 
band he wrote all his works with his left, which 
called forth the encomium of the celebrated Hugh 
Holland in his ‘ Icones ’:— 

Dextera quantumvie fuerat tibi manca, docendi 
Pollebas mira dexteritate tamen. 

It is said that in his younger days, in expound- 

ing the Commandments, he so applied them as to 





make his hearers’ hearts fall down and their hairs 
stand upright, and that he pronounced the word 
damn with such an emphasis as left a doleful echo 
in their ears a good while after ; but in his later 
ministry he remitted much of his former rigour, 
and preached mercy as the proper office of a gospel 
minister. W. Unprrwoop. 


A well-known Puritan divine and preacher, of 
whom there is a long account and a list of his 
forty separate books in Cooper’s ‘ Athen Cantab.,’ 
ii. 335-341. See 4" §, viii. 363. W. C. B. 


Arrowroor (8 §S. i. 65, 173).—What Dr. 
Evans says at the last reference applies only to 
the so-called Brazilian arrowroot, or tapioca. This 
is obtained from the roots of a species of cassava, 
the juice of which is highly poisonous, though I 
have never heard of its baving been used as an 
arrow poison. In any case, the name arrowroot 
has nothing to do with this. There are several 
other kinds of arrowroot from different sources, 
as, for instance, Chinese arrowroot, from Nelum- 
bium speciosum ; East Indian arrowroot, from a 
species of curcuma; and English arrowroot, otber- 
wise Portland sago (now, I believe, no longer 
made), from the corms of Arum maculatum, the 
Ari radix of the old Dublin pharmacopcria. True 
arrowroot, however, is obtained only from various 
species of Maranta, and chiefly from Maranta 
arundinacea, indigenous to the West Indies, but 
now cultivated in South Africa also and else- 
where. Dr. Murray does but adopt the derivation 
usually favoured when he traces the name arrow- 
root to the use of Maranta starch as an application 
to wounds inflicted by poisoned arrows ; but the 
derivation from the Indian ara has been suggested 
by more than one etymologist, A third suggestion 
is that the name is due to the arrow-like scales 
covering the rhizomes of the plant from which the 
starch is obtained, and to this Dr. Annandale 
gives precedence. More evidence, as L. L. K. 
says, is required to settle the question. 

C. B. 


‘*DouBLE ENTENDRE” (7" 5S, iv. 86, 197).— 
The ground upon which this bastard-French 
phrase is defended is extraordinary. We are told 
it is naturalized. How can that be if it never 
existed in France and never was uttered by any 
Frenchman, except perhaps to give edge to a sneer 
against John Bull? Will those who take this 
ground inform me whether or not ‘‘jeu de mots” 
is to be regarded as naturalized ? This isa genuize 
French phrase, and is quite as frequently used as 
** double entendre,” but is always printed in italics, 
to show that it is not naturalized and should be 
pronounced according to “the Frenche of Paris.” 
But “double entendre” also is printed in italics. 
Why? When we meet with a phrase so printed, 


|}and looking like French, we turn to our French 
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dictionary. We can find “jeu de mots,” but a 
search for “‘ double entendre” is vain, because the 
authority of “ Stratford atte Bowe” is not accepted 
across Channel, save for lucifer matches. “Double” 
is indeed an English word, and was so regarded 
both by Boyer, at least as far back as 1715, and 
by Chambaud, by whom “ double entente” is ex- 

lained as ‘‘a double entendre.” Entendre, as a 
a word, is an infinitive, not a substantive, 
nor ever used substantivally; but though Boyer 
gives “entendre” as an English rendering of 
entente independently, “‘entendre” is not to be 
found in any English dictionary. Where, then, is 
the evidence of its naturalization, putting aside 
pronunciation ? 

At the first reference we are told by Mr. Tuer’s 
correspondent that were he writing in French, be 
would use “ double entente.” We must not take 
him absolutely at his word. The two phrases are 
not interchangeable, To call a word or phrase a 
‘double entendre,” as we do, is bad enough ; to call 
it a “double entente” would be a far grosser im- 
propriety of speech. A word or phrase may have, 
but cannot be, a “double entente.” Hence the 
correct French is mot or phrase & double entente, 
or & deux ententes. Speaking for myself, I declare 
“double entendre” to be as needless as it is im- 
proper, notwithstanding the special sense it has 
for Swift. Iwill not say that its use argues an 
ignorance of French ; but I am sure no French 
scholar at the present day would use it wilfully, 
any more than a classical scholar would use a false 
quantity. 

There are other cockney-French phrases, such 
as nom de plume, a l'outrance, en déshabille, 
(which the vulgar pronounce “in dish-a-bill”), 
laissez-faire, levée (royal reception), &c., which are 
evermore appearing in print as testimonials of 
John Bull’s French scholarship. I have no busi- 
ness with these at present. The occasion of my 
writing is that I find Mr E. H. Marsua tt using 
“double entendre ” in italics in ‘N. & Q’ (ante, 

. 86). F, Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 


_ Iypewreo Servants in tHe Coronzes (8 §. 
i. 187).—With reference to this subject I appead 
some extracts from a newspaper called The Porcu- 
pine, published by William Cobbett in November, 
1800. (My text is obtained from the Bristol 
Journal of November 22, in that year.) Cobbett 
had returned from an eight years’ sojourn in 
America in the previous summer; and it will be 
seen that he speaks of the emigration system then 
in vogue from personal knowledge :— 

“ There are, annually, many hundreds of his Majesty's 
subjects who are inveigled from Great Britain and Ire- 
land to America, by ucts more shameful and not less 
wicked than those which it is said are sometimes made 
use of in Africa, There is a body of land-jubbers who 
have agents in all parts of these kingdoms, more particu- 





larly in Ireland, for the conducting of this nefarious 
‘traffic in humen flesh.’ The poor ignorant creatures 
who listen to their tales are crammed on board American 
ships, after having signed articles whicb they cannot 
read, and by which they eel] themselves to slavery, as 
abject, and an hundred times more toilsome, than that of 
the Africans who are carried to the West Indies. Dur- 
ing the voyage they are lodged, fed, and treated like 
slaves; imprisoned, fetcered, and flogged. Arrived in the 
harbours of the United States their tome (as it is called) 
is advertised for sale. [The writer here appends as a 
foot-note an advertisement from the Gazette of the United 
States of September 16, offering for eale “the times 
of 115 German emigrants ” just landed at Philadelphia. 
The emigrants were of nineteen different trades.) Pur- 
chasers go on board to examine, to pick and choose, pre- 
cisely in the same way as butchers go to Smithfield... 

The time for which each person is to continue a slave is 
fixed on in the articles...... The handsome young girls go 
off first, and fetch the highest price, and it is no un- 
common thing for the father and mother to see their 
daughters led away while they themselves are kept pri- 
soners on board......Sometimes it happens that there isa 
family of small children ; in such a case the slave-dealer 
requires that a certain sum shall be paid to bim for the 
whole. The father is suffered to go on shore to find 


customers...... An instance of this kind came under my 
own immediate obeervation...... In 1793, at Wilmington, in 
Delaware......lsawa decent-looking man going from door 


to door, leading two beautiful girls......‘ Pray, sir,’ said 
the man, ‘do you want alittle girl!’ 1 replied that 
we did. Anexplanation then took place, and I found 
that this poor man bad, with a wife and seven children 
been inveigled from Belfast by the promises of the in 
famous agents...... He hoped, by disposing of bis children, 
to obtain the liberty of himseif and his poor wife, who 
was very ill on board the ship. The little girls were 
from five to seven years old, and he offered to sell one of 
them to me till she shou'd be twenty-one years old for six 
guineas......It was not in my power to assist him...... and 
he went to seek customers elsewhere. Of the thousands 
who are thus inveigled, thus stolen, from his Majesty's 
dominions, very few ever become free. They die before 
their bondage is expired, or that bondage is renewed by 
the vile arts of their cruel masters. If they elope they 
are advertised as other slaves, and if taken, as they 
generally are,...... their former slavery...... is prolonged.” 


Previous to the revolt of the American colonies 
a very large proportion of this traffic was carried 
on in Bristol ships, and many advertisements in- 
viting husbandmen and mecbanics to emigrate 
appeared in locul newspapers. The gift of “a new 
suit of clothes” was almost invariably held out as 
a bait to attract the poor. From a curious account, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1744, of a girl 
who, dressed as a lad, shipped on board a Bristol 
vessel bound for Virginia, it appears that the emi- 
grants, after signing indentures, were sometimes 
kept three weeks in Bridewell until their ship was 
ready to sail. What seems still more revolting to 
modern ideas, however, is the fact that these emi- 
grants, whose worst crime was poverty, were 
generally shipped in company with the convicted 
felons of all the western counties, and doubtless 
received identical treatment whilst on the voyage. 
In proof of this assertion, I will quote only one 
paragrapb, though many others are in my posses- 
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sion. The Bristol Journal of October 26, 1754, 
pleasantly announced that ‘‘ Captain Davis is 
arrived at Annapolis,in Maryland, from this port, 
having fifty indentured servants and sixty-nine of 
the king’s seven-year passengers.” The cargo, in 
the usual course, would be sold off indiscriminately 
tothe neighbouring planters. 


Farther information respecting the treatment of | 
the emigrants by their masters will be found in | 


Long’s ‘ History of Jamaica,’ 1774. 
J. Latimer. 
Bristol. 


Name or Scrvame (8" §. i, 102, 157).—Refer- 
ring to the very sensible article at the first reference, 
it occurs to me that a favourite fad of my worthy 
father, which he aired perhaps a little before its 
time, is now not unworthy of consideration. He 
always contended that a child should bear the 
surname of the mother as well as that of the father; 
and certainly in populous centres it would be a 
vast convenience, besides being a simple act of 
justice to the mother, and a good way of distin- 
guishing different families of the same common 
name, The custom is, I think, usual in Switzer- 
land, the name of the lady being there, however, 
put last. I remember a Monsieur Beck, who 
married a Mademoiselle Bonard, upon which they 
both took the name of Beck-Bonard. 


man by the woman he has married. 
Campbell is that?” Oh, the Mr. Campbell who 
married a Miss Stuart.” 
venient to say at once Mr. Stuart-Campbell. 
Why should the wife be lost sight of entirely in 
the husband? We have a hideous system in 
Scotland of designating a married woman in legal 
documents by two names, ¢.g., Mrs. Jane Stuart or 


and Campbell her husband’s surname), as if she bore 
a sort of criminal alias. In England you go to 
the other extreme, and would describe her as Mrs. 
Jane Campbell, sinking the Stuart altogether. I 
see in the signature of many married ladies a 
better custom coming in, that of signing, in such 


a case as this, Jane Stuart Campbell; and if so, | 


why should not the husband sign “‘ Charles Stuart 
Campbell” ? J. B. Fremine. 

Glasgow. 

P.S.—I have come upon a very good illustration 
of what I mean in ‘ Grove’s Dictionary of Music,’ 
which I happened to be consulting for something 
else, and where I find a notice of Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, who was born Charlotte Helen 
Dolby, and upon marrying M. Prosper Sainton, 
took the name of Sainton-Dolby; and if any 
“chicks appeared at Cockpen,” they would, of 
course, bear the surname of Sainton-Dolby. 


I see ‘Sir Morell Mackenzie” was correct. I 
am afraid my misapprehension may have put 


| by Robert Malcolm, 28, Nelson Street. 
No author’s name is on the title-page, but the copy 


I know | 
many gossipy old ladies who always describe a | 
‘ What Dir. | consecrated ground from the intrusion of the cattle 
How much more con- | 





many corrective pens in motion. I regret the 
trouble I have given, though I dare say nobody 
else will mind. Sr. Swirary. 


“ ApmrraL Carist” Eritapa (7 S. xi. 500; 
xii, 43, 78, 510; 8" S. i. 76).—As Miss Bresx 
says that, “if there is a disused” churchyard at 
Ardrossan, she ‘‘could meet with no one who 
could direct” her to it, and on the strength of 
this inability thinks she may “ safely say there is 
| no trace of an ‘ Admiral Christ’ epitaph” at Salt- 
coats or Stevenston, where, so far as I am aware, 
it had not been asserted to exist, I may perhaps 
usefully give some quotations from a rare paw- 
|<< in my possession, by the late Mr. William 
Dobie. It is entitled “The Parish Churches and 
| Burying Grounds of Ayrshire. Glasgow: Printed 
1847.’ 


before me was inscribed to the friend who gave it 
to me, “ With Wm. Dobie’s best respects. Grange- 
vale, 6th April, 1847. Only 50 copies printed.’ 
There is an “ancient burying ground ” for the 
parish of Ardrossan, as Mr. Neitson rightly 


| states, and it is situated, as Mr. Dobie tells us, op. 


cit., p. 1, “a short distance north of the ruins of 
the castle.” Mr. Dobie further says that “ it has 
apparently been abandoned as a place of sepulture 
for nearly a century, and the walls with which it has 
been enclosed have long since ceased to protect the 


grazing around it.” The church was blown down 
by a violent storm in 1691; its foundations, says 
Mr. Dobie, may still be traced. I think Ma. 
Neitsoy’s memory is at fault as to the occurrence 
of a “‘ grotesque version” of the epitaph at Ardros- 


}san; the “ Admiral Christ” epitaph really occurs 


- ; - : : args, under the variant “ General”—a varia- 
Campbell (Stuart being her own maiden surname, | at Larg 7 7 


tion which, it may be remarked, itself seems to 


| point back to the existence of the verses in days 
| when admirals were commissioned as “ generals at 


” 


sea.” With regard to the Largs copy, the follow- 
ing statement is made by Mr. Dobie :— 


“These misquoted verses have been much longer 
this stone than is implied by the date 1796, In a volume 
of epitaphs entitled ‘Sepulchrorum Inscriptiones,’ pub- 
lished in 1727, there is a correct version, if not the 

| original itself, of the lines, which are inscribed to the 
| memory of a ‘Capt. John Dunch, 1686, and in a note t 
| which it is said, ‘ The same epitaph is upon a tombstone 
| in the Church-yard of Largs, in the shire of Air in Scot- 
land,’ thus satisfactorily proving these rhymes to hav 
been here [7. ¢., at Largs} considerably above a century 
The epitaphian verses in question are to be met with 
in the churchyards of several maritime towns, both i 
England and Scotland, but scarcely ever in a correct 
form, Since the disappearance of the monument 
‘John Arthur, Shipmaster,’ churchyard of Alloa, fro 
which these lines were transcribed by Monteath into b's 
‘ Theater of Mortality’ 1713, the above [viz., the inacri: 
tion on “the burial-place of John and Hugh Crafords 
1796] are probably the oldest, though not the most 
correct, set of them now to be found in Scotland. 
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When I was last at Largs, on an antiquarian 
expedition, some thirty years ago, this epitaph 
was not the object of my visit, which, however, 
did include the remarkable Skelmorlie aisle of the 
old parish church, which is very carefully described 
in Mr. Dobie’s pamphlet. 

My impression is that probably as great an anti- 
quity can be claimed for this epitaph in Scotland 
as in England. At any rate, I have brought the 
Scottish cases very near the English, and some of 
the English cases, like that of the monumental 
inscription in Swafield Church, Nerfolk, are of 
persons whose names, like that of Capt. James 
Olifent, clearly bespeak them of Scottish origin. 
I may add, in this connexion, that Adam is 
certainly a Scottish name (I am not now raising 
the point whether our protoplast, or whatever 
he should be called, was a Scotchman !), and 
I think it very likely that a Scottish mariner 
who sailed from the port of London would 
“retire” to his native land, and I therefore credit 
the Prestonpans epitaph with a Scottish origin. 

Noman. 


I find a variant of this interesting epitaph in 
Mr. J. Potter Briscoe’s ‘Gleanings from God’s 
Acre’ (p. 51). It is from the monument erected 
to John Arthur, shipmaster, in Alloa (N.B.), and 
reads as follows :— 

Though Boreas’ dlasts and Neptune's waves 
Have tost me to and fro, 
In spite of both, by God's decree, 
I harbour here below ; 
Where at an anchor I do lie, 
With many of our fleet ; 
And once again we must set sail, 
Our admiral Christ to meet. 

“The same epitaph,” says Mr. Briscoe, “is to 
be met with in Stepney Churchyard, on the grave- 
stone of Capt. John Dunch, who died in 1696 or 
1697, at the age of sixty-seven ; and in the church- 
yard of St. Mary Key, at Ipswich.” . 


SHenp (8" §, i. 26).—The Bishop of Salisbury, 

in his article on the *Te Deum’ in Mr. Julian’s 
recently published ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology,’ 
prints the version of the Lambeth MS., f. 195, in 
v. 29 of which this word occurs :— 
‘29, [On be drihten) ic hopade pzt ic ne beo gescend,”’ 
He also notes as a ‘‘ remarkable phrase,” in v. 29, 
“Be I not schent withouten ende,” occurring in 
each of three MSS. of about 1410, printed by Mr. 
Maskell in his ‘Monumenta Ritualia Ecel. 
Anglic.,’ 1846. Cc. C. B. 


Styevtar Scperstition: How to Finp a 
Drowxep Corpse (7 S. xi. 345, 397). — The 
superstition which is alluded to by Mr. Waite 
as baving been practised at Brentford, and 
which he himself had known to have been 





' 


Dorsetshire. Of this an account appeared in 
*N. & Q.’ (5™ S. ix. 111). There the loaf, pre- 
pared in the way described, was thrown into the 
river at the spot where the person had fallen in, 
and was expected to float down the stream until it 
came to the place where the body had lodged, 
when it would begin to eddy round and round, 
thus indicating the sought-for spot. On this occa- 
sion, however, unlike the instances given by your 
correspondent, the charm failed in its desired 
effect, and the body was not recovered. 
i J. S. Upat. 
Il. 


Whit teaTaHer (8* S, i. 86, 173). —Whitleather 
is lexical. The special character of the tanning 
consists in the use of alum. Johnson, who, with 
other references, has this from Tusser, so states :— 

Whole bridle and saddle, whitleather and nall, 
With collars and harness, for thiller and all, 
There is no exact reference, but it is from chap. 
xvi. “ A Digression to Husbandry Furniture,” st. v. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Marrow (8 S. i, 166).—The word in the 
sense Mr. BcTiter names will be found in any 
Scotch dictionary. Has Mr. Butter forgotten 
‘The Braes of Yarrow,’ that tragic story tragically 
told, as Archbishop Trench calls it ?— 

Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie, bonnie bride, 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow. 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Evidence of the fact that a marrow is a mate 
abounds in our poetic literature, from the ‘ Dowie 
Dens of Yarrow’ on to Wordsworth and other 
writers of Yarrow poems. It is questionable 
whether any lady of high degree would in these 
days exclaim :— 

O stay at hame, my noble lord, 

O stay at hame, my marrow! 
But it would be perfectly relevant to make her do 
so in verse, just as a poet may use “‘ begun” where 
@ prose writer must restrict himself to “ began.” 
In Scotland a marrow, in the sense of an equal or 
a peer, isa term of constant recurrence. I have 
frequently heard jt said, after the demise of a good 
man, that he had gone and “not left his marrow 
behind him.” The use of the word surprises 
nobody. Tuomas Baynye. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 

[Many replies are acknowledged.] 


Saerrietp Prate (8 S. i, 210).—Sheffield 
plate was a discovery made in 1742 by Thomas 
Bolsover, “ aningenious mechanic,’ as Mr. Hunter, 
in his ‘ History of Hallamshire,’ calls him, who, 
whilst repairing a knife in which both silver and 


resorted to twice in the South of Ireland, has | copper were introduced, accidentally found that 


also been put to the test at Sherborne, 


in | there was a natural affinity betwixt the two metals, 
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This led him to perceive that by the process of 
beating or rolling they would become so united 
as to present a silver surface on a copper founda- 
tion, and so produce what bas since been known 
as “‘ Sheffield plate.” Others profited more than 
the inventor by his discovery, which has now been 
superseded by the electro-plating process. 
Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


The Sheffield Assay Office receives notice at 
pp. 21, 24, 25, with a plate of the assay letters at 
pp. 75, of W. Chaffers’s ‘ Hall Marks on Gold and 
Silver Plate,’ London, 1872. But there is a later 
issue. It appears that Sheffield was appointed for 
assaying and stamping silver plate in 1773 (13 
George III). Epo. Marsuatt, 


‘Epowy anp Epirtpa’ (8 S. i. 209).—* Edwy 
and Edilda: a Tale,’ was written by Thomas 
Sedgewick Whalley, D.D., and according to Watt 
the first edition appeared in 1779. A second 
edition was issued, which contained plates, pro- 
bably those mentioned in the query. The work 
appears to have been published anonymously, and 
is mentioned by Halkett and Laing. The author 
also wrote several poems, a tragedy, and ‘Kennet 
and Fenelia : a Legendary Tale’ (1809). 

J. 


F, Manseras. 
Liverpool. 


A.D.: a Question For 1900 (8 §, i, 169) 
We shall not abbreviate 1900 at all, simply 
because there will be no need for abbreviation,— 





them in Jamaica, their name was spelt by mistake 
“ Ricketts,” and this they have kept ever since. 
I doubt this latter family being of the same stock 
as that inquired after by Puzziep. 

B. Froresxce ScarRetr. 

Paycras Lane (8™ S. i. 9).—‘ Pencritch” is 

evidently a mistake for Peneritch. The reference 
seems to be to W. J. Thoms’s edition of Stow’s 
‘Survey of London,’ 1876, as the passage referred 
to appears on p. 98, col. 1. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Crovesno (8 §, i. 210).—Cliffe, “called 
Clive and Bishop’s Clive, in ancient writings” 


| (Dagdale, vol. i. p. 487), is a place two miles north- 


east of Higham, Kent,— 


*« of considerable interest to the archzologist, since it hae 
been generally regarded as the Cloveshoo (Cliffe at Hoo) 
at which, during the seventh and two following centuries 
numerous councils of the Saxon church were held; the 
place being firat mentioned in 673, when Archbishop 


| Theodore, in « council at Hertford [not Hereford, vide 


nothing, in fact, to abbreviate. Ninety-two is short | 


for eighteen hundred and ninety-two ; but when 
nineteen hundred is followed by no further figures, 
there will be no room for shortening. The sbort 


expression could not be, as A. F. R. says, “ the | 


” 


year nothing,” unless the full one were “ nineteen 
hundred and nothing,” which it will not be. 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 

It strikes me that I have heard, now some 
years ago, more than one old person speaking, 
rather proudly, in the “ Wear Watter”’ dialect, of 
having been born in the year “ nowt” (nought). 
I cannot, however, say that it was customary of 
East Durham folk to style 1800 thus, or that 
they did not usually call the year ‘‘ ighteen hun- 
’erd.” N. E. R. 


West Herrington, Sunderland. 


I should think that people will simply speak of 
**the year nineteen hundred.” 


J. F. Mayserea. 
Liverpool. 


Ricketts Famity (8 §, i. 67, 214).—The 
Ricketts family mentioned by Ceter et AUDAX 
came from Staffordshire, and at the time men- 
tioned spelt their name Rickards. The tradition in 
the family is that in the grant of land given to 





Spelman ‘Conc.,’ vol. i. p. 152) arranged with his bishops 
and clergy for an annual meeting [on August 1} at 
Clofeshoch (Beda, * H. E.,’ iv. 5). Others bave placed 
Cloveshoo at Abingdon in Berks or at Clifton Hoo in 
Bedfordshire.”"— Murray's ‘ Kent,’ 1877 ed. 

Jeremy Collier considered Cliffe and Cloveshoo 
one and the same place (‘ Ecclesiastical History of 
Great Britain,’ vol. i. p. 302, 1845 ed.), as did 
Rapin (see ‘State of the Church,’ vol. i. p. 78). 
Tindal, in an additional note to the last-named 
writer, says :— 

“ But the Presence of the King [ Ethelbald] of Mercia 
at this [i.¢., in 747} and some otber Councils, held at 
Cloveshoo makes it suppos’d that it is the same with 
Abingdon in Berkshire, about the middle of the nation, 
antiently written Shovesbam by mistake for Ciovesham 
or Cluveshoo,” 

In support of this claim for Abingdon, the 
following may be quoted from Dugdale’s ‘ Eng- 
land and Wales Delineated’ (vol. i. pp. 11, 12:— 

“ Abingdon......was called Shovesham...... until the 
foundation of the abbey, from which period it began to 
assume the name of Abtandeen, or Town of the Abbey. 
This monastery...... was founded by Ciesa, an Anglo- 
Saxon Monarch in 675.” 

It will be seen—without going into the pros and 
cons of Clifton Hoo—there has been considerable 
uncertainty about the situation of Cloveshoo, and 
therefore Dr. Jessopp has warrant for stating “it 
is not known where this place was,” 

H. G. GrirrisHoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


The much-disputed locality of Clovesho has 
been exhaustively discussed by the late Mr. 
Thomas Kerslake, of Bristol, in a paper in the 
Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society for 1879, entitled ‘ Vestiges 
of the Supremacy of Mercia in the South of 
Eogland during the Eighth Century.’ Mr. 
Kerslake bas brought an immense amount of 
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evidence to prove that Clovesho must be identi- 
fied with Cliffe-at-Hoo, near Rochester. Among 
other things he mentions a marginal note in a 
MS. of the ‘Saxon Chronicle,’ which, where Clofes- 
hoo is mentioned in the text, reads ‘‘ doctor 
Hethe’s benyffyce.” He then shows that the 
rectory of Cliffe-at-Hoo was held from 1543 to 
1548 by Dr. Nicholas Heath, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York, and attributes this note to Dr. 
Wotton, first Dean of Canterbury. This unques- 
tioned Tudor tradition does not seem to have 
been doubted till the seventeenth century, and 
then on grounds which Mr. Kerslake shows to be 
untenable. Isaac TaYLor. 


It is unquestionable that Clovesho cannot be | 


identified, though various attempts, not to say 
guesses, have been made with a view to fix the 


locality. It is well, however, if only to prevent | 


more of these, to state what is the conclusion of 
the highest authority upon this point. This can 
be taken from the ‘ Councils,’ by Haddan and 
Stubbs, vol. iii. p. 122, note, where there is, after 
the rejection of various conjectures :-— 

“That Clovesho was either in Mercia, or in some 
kingdom subordinate to Mercia, has been rightly inferred 
by Smith and others from the fact that all the recorded 
councils of Clovesho date within a period coincident with 
the predominance of Mercia, and that the Mercian kings 
take the lead in them, often without the presence of any 
other king at all. It is singular that ne recorded 
council of Clovesho occurs until the celebrated one under 


Archbishop Cuthbert, seventy years subsequent to the | 


appointment of the place for a yearly synod.” 
Ep. MARSHALL, 
Mr. Hoorer may like to be referred to some 
notes of mine on this name in East Anglian Notes 
and Queries, New Series, ii. 69, 112 (Ipswich, 
Hayes). It was there suggested that the place 


where the Saxon councils were beld might be in | 


the parish of Mildenhall, Suffolk. Mr. Scott, of 
the British Museum, had found mention, in 
charters of the time of Henry III., of a spot on an 
ancient way, called “ Clovenhoe,” near the borders 


of the Mercian kingdom, and it appeared possible | 


that the long-lost site might be identified. It was 


pointed out, however, that in the ‘ Acts of the | 


Councils’ (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 362, 542, 547, 
592) the word is plural, as if there were more than 
one hoe at the place— Cloveshoas,” “ Clofeshoas,” 
and that “Clovenhoe,” which might mean a double 
hill, is not the same as “ Clovesho,” which might 
be the tumulus of one Clovis. Cliffe-at-Hoo, in 


Kent, or Scovesham, now Abingdon, have been | 


generally supposed to be likely places. See 
Kerslake’s ‘Supremacy of Mercia,’ in the Bristol 
and Gloucester Archeol. Transactions, iii. 130- 
162. C. R. Mawyyixc. 
Diss Rectory, 
Ricnarp Evans (8 §, i. 227). — Richard 
Evans is described by Redgrave as a copyist. He 


| 

painted the drapery and backgrounds for Sir 
| Thomas Lawrence. He lived for many years at 
| Rome, and copied the Raphael arabesques in the 
South Kensington Museum. He died at South- 
|ampton in November, 1871. He exhibited forty- 
two works at the Royal Academy from 1816 to 
1845, including Campbell, Count Woronzow, 
and three figure-subjects—‘ Othello and Desde- 
mona,’ ‘ Discovery of Aisculapius,’ and ‘Endymion.’ 
The former two (which were large works) were 
re-exhibited in 1831 at the British Institation, 
where he sent six works up to 1856, the first 
| year in which he gave the address as Southamp- 
ton, he having, from 1817, lived in Newman 


Street. ALGERNON GRAVES. 
6, Pal! Mall. 


Mevesina Scuutensere (8" §, i, 27, 98, 152, 
197, 212, 237).—Mr. Pickrorpspellsthe Christian 
name of the Countess of Walsingham Melosina, 
but I have her signature to the assignment of an 
| Exchequer order and tally to ‘‘Mr. Sampson 

Gideon,” as Melosine Chesterfield. Query, how 
did her mother, the Duchess of Kendal, sign her 
own Christian name? Was it really Melosina, or 
| Melesina as some of your correspondents spell it ? 
Frepk. Henpriks, 


Monpcs Mutiepris (8S. i. 201).—George IV., 
| whilst George Regent, assisted by a select com- 
| mittee of ladies, with the Conyngham at their 
head, invented trousers; but I take leave to doubt 
| whether “hoops continued to be worn till he 

issued his royal mandate against them.” I was, 
| and am, under the impression that the hoop went 
out when the classic mania came in. La Cabarrus 
| danced, if not exactly “mit nodings on,” at any 
rate most closely clad in flesb-coloured tights, and 
a chiton; and here before me is the portrait of 
“‘ Perdita” in much the same classic state. Strohl 
ing painted that portrait a good many years before 
** Florizel” could sign “‘G. R.” or even “ G. P. R.,” 
and for all those years never a hoop was worn, or 
there is no truth in fashion-plates. But when Lady 
Worsley Holmes attended the first drawing-room 
of the fourth George, her court-dress, though high 
waisted, was certainly distended in some way or 
other at the bottom of the skirt, and she presents 
a much more bell-like outline than does the French 
| lady who precedes ber in my costume-book, and 
who made her curtsey at the Tuileries the year 
before. A real anthentic hoop has, indeed, been 
| worn at Windsor before her present Majesty, and 
was probably the last hoop of its kind that was 
worn anywhere by anybody. The wearer was 
Mrs. Poynter, of Buckstone’s old Haymarket 
company, and the occasion was a representation, 
“by command,” of the ‘Rivals,’ in which Mrs. 
Poynter played Mrs. Malaprop. I met this charm- 
| ine old lady after her retirement from the stage, 
and she told me the story of that eventful night, 
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when the uncompromising wooden thing stuck | that it is left for a casual correspondent and a 


fast in the narrow wing, and for the first time in 
her life Mrs. Malaprop kept the stage waiting 


for some anxious minutes before she could be | 


extricated. 

Reduplication of silk stockings was a fad of 
Lady Caroline Lamb’s. ‘*‘ How many pairth of 
thtockingth,”’ she once asked an astonished partner, 
during a pause in the dance, ‘‘do you think I’ve 
goton! Thikth!” W. F. Watter. 


Cuitp’s Boox (8® §S. i. 8, 97, 191).—Srt. 
Swirain may be correct in his supposition that 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s ‘Tanglewood Tales’ is 
the book about which inquiry has been made, 
although ‘ Jason and the Golden Fleece’ is not 
one of the tales. The volume is in duodecimo, 
and was published by Knight & Son, no date. 
The copy now before me has been in my family 
for many years. There are six classical myths 


“ worked up” * in the volume, under the titles of | 


‘The Gorgon’s Head,’ ‘The Golden Touch,’ ‘ The 


Paradise of Children,’ ‘The Three Golden | 


Apples,’ ‘The Miraculous Pitcher, and ‘ The 
Chimera.’ Each tale is preceded by an introduc- 
tion, and followed by an “‘ after the story,” and to 
each story there is a coloured illustration. 

W. W. Davies. 


Glenmore, Lisburn, co, Antrim, 


Gaime’s Dyke or Greme’s Dyke (7* S. xii. 


508 ; 8S. i. 112).—If this is Graham’s Dyke, it | 


is what the Romans called Vallum Antonini. 
C. A. Warp. 


Walthamstow. 


Mr. Hoce asks for a reference to some book 
giving an account of the Grimesdike. Dr. Guest’s 


famous paper on the ‘Early English Settlements | 


in South Britain, in the Salisbury volume of the 
Proceedings of the Archzeological Institute, 1849, 
will supply his want. This paper is reprinted in 
the ‘Origines Celtice,’ vol. ii. pp. 147-199, a 
volame which contains other references to the 
Grimesdike, and similar earthworks. 

Isaac TaYtor. 


Inscrinep Wive Grass (8"§, i. 148, 196).— 
The inscription is exactly as I have given it at 
p. 148. It is possible that Sir I Pole was 
member for one of the Gloucestershire consti- 
tuencies. Avsert HartsHorye. 


I have two china plates with the inscription, 
“Sir In®. Pole For Ever 1754.” I think that 
they have been in the West of England for a good 
many years. S. H. A. H. 


‘Eprrars ty tHe Catacomss’ (8 §, i. 148). 
—Are all your regular correspondents and lovers 
of Browning too scornful to answer this query ; 





* The words “ worked up” are in the preface. 


| disliker of Browning to say that these beautifu! 
| lines come in ‘ Easter Day,’ section ix. ? 
W. B. 


| “DEATH BY THE WAXEN cLoTa” (8 §, i, 87), 

—Is it any use referring Ceter er Avpax t 
| Rider Haggard’s ‘ Cleopatra,’ where this punish- 
ment is described ? M. H. P. 


Mo.ikre (7* §. xii. 149, 236, 334).—The fol- 
lowing addendum to my note at the last reference 
may be interesting. The expression, slightly 

| parapbrased, is introduced by Voltaire into ‘ La 
Pucelle’ (ed. Paris, 1841, chant iii, vy. 374) :— 
Cette culotte est mienne; et je prendrai 
Ce qui fut mien ou je le trouverai. 
The periphrasis is worth noting. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


F. ApaMs, 


Francis Bucktey, Gent (8 §, i. 168).—The 
Rev. W. E. Buckvey asks, under this heading, 
“ What is meant by New Albion?” to which Col. 
Andrewes intended to proceed if he did not go to 
Virginia. The answer is simply that he meant to 
| go to California. Drake named California New 
| Albion when he visited it in 1579, although it was 
then, and long remained, the most northern pos- 
session of the Spaniards on the western coast of 
North America, and, thirty-eight years later than 
Andrewes’s time, was made one of their principal 
military and missionary settlements, Speed did 
not mark New Albion on his map, for the reason 
that he, without doubt, knew nothing of English 
settlements, except on the eastern side, or did not 
recognize Drake’s right to give a name to a place 
which did not belong to his sovereign ; but if Mr. 
Buck ey will look at later maps he will see New 
Albion distinctly marked, as is New Georgia 
north of it, New California south of it, and also 
New Navarre, New Biscay, New Leon, and New 
Santander. One of Smith’s maps, in my possession, 
published in the Strand in 1816, gives them all 
plainly, as well as many other ‘‘ News.” 

Jxyo. Birounpe.ie-Burtoy. 

South Lodge, Barnes Common, 


The ‘* New Albion Plantation,” about which the 

Rey. W. E. Buckvey inquires, was supposed to be 
situated on Delaware Bay, to the north of Mary 
land. Heylyn, in his ‘ Cosmographie,’ states tha: 
Charles I. granted a commission to Sir George 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore, to plant the southern 
parts ot New Netherland, 
“which lie next Virginia, by the name of Maryland 
the like not long after to Sir Edmund Lafden (stc 
for planting and possessing the more Northern parts 
which lie towards New-England, by the name of ove 
Albion” (ed, 1657, p. 1028). 

In regard to this matter Bancroft says :— 

Pe Near the southern frontier of New Belgium, on 
\ Delaware Bay, the favour of Strafford bad obtained for 
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Sir Edmund Plafden a patent for New Albion, The 
sounty never existed, except on parchment, The lord 
palatine attempted # settlement; but, for want of a 
pilot, he entered the Chesapeake ; and his people were 
abec rbed in the happy province of Virginia. He was 
never sble to dispossess the Swedes,’"—* History of the 
United States,” Lond, 1851, vol. ii. p. 568. | 
J. F. Manyseren, 
Liverpool 


“Tre Der is peap” (8 'S, i, 208).— I 
remember a Newcastle woman, some sixty years | 
ago, who used to sing this to the tune of the 
‘Keel Row.’ The words were :— 

Some say the de’il "s dead, the de’il’s dead, the de'il's 
eaem the de’il ’s dead, and buried in Kirkea’dy ! 
Some say he's risen again, he's risen again, he’s rieen | 

again, } 

Some say he’s rieen again, and gone into the army. | 
I never heard any more, and I do not believe that 
there is anv more. I always fancied that it was a | 
Jacobite skit on Sir John Cope. 

E, Leaton-BLenxKINsopP?. 


Mr. Boswett will find the verse of a Jacobite 
rhyme he seeks in Chambers’s ‘ Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland,’ 1870, p. 383. When the astonishing 
news arrived that Bonaparte had escaped from 
Elba, and was marching on Paris with an army, 
Sir Walter Scott began a letter to a friend with 
the verse, which is all that remains of the com- 
position. The words are these :— 

Some say the de’il’s dead, the de’il's dead, the de’il’s 
dead, 

Some eay the de’il ’s dead, and buried in Kirkcaldy ; 
Some say he’s risen again, he’s risen again, he’s risen 

again, 

S< = say he’s risen again, and danced the Highland 


laddie, 
R. S. §. 





The following rhyme is familiar to children in | 
Fifeshire :— 
Some say the de’il ‘s dead, } 
An’ buried in Kirkcaldy ; 
Some says he ‘II rise again, | 
An’ fear the Hielan’ laddie. 

Whether the stanza belongs to Jacobite times, as 
seems not improbable, and whether it has any | 
reference to the death of some pronounced Kirk- | 
caldy Whig—and Kirkcaldy has a reputation for 
encouraging singular protagonists—I am not in a 
position to settle, nor can I say whether or not it 
is the fragment of asong. That children recite 
the lines in their own melodious and haunting 
fashion there cannot be a doubt, as I have heard 
it done hundreds of times, and have myself fre- 
quently joined in the chant. One may hear it in 
the twilight, when the village children have 
ceased their games for the evening, and each is 
taking “ aff his several way” for the time. I once 
beard a bright little girl sending after an offending 

le comrade this clever parting shot :— 


ma 


Some says the de’il ’s dead, 
And buried in a whinstane ; 
Some says he ‘Il rise again, 
And fear [frighten] Will Jihnstane. 
The youth’s name was Jobnstone. 


Tuomas Bayse. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Rain oF Bioop (7" §. xii. 288, 395; 8S. i.211). 
— Anexhaustive recital of the various recorded occur- 
rences of this nature would occupy far more space 
than can be spared in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ But 
as the subject is an interesting one,it may perhaps 


| not be out of place to add a few remarks to those 


which have hitherto been made. The following 
quotation from Kirby and Spence, ed. 1822, vol, i. 
p. 35, will afford some additional information to 
that which has already been given :— 


“ The most interesting account of an event of this 
kind ie given by Reaumur, from whom we learn that in 
the beginning of July, 1608, the suburbs of Aix and a 
considerable extent of country round it were covered 
with what appeared to be a shower of blood. We may 
conceive the amazement and stupor of the populace 
upon euch a discovery, the alarm of the citizens, the 
grave reasonings of the learned, All agreed, however, in 
attributing this appearance to the powers of darknese, 
and in regarding it as the prognostic and precursor of 
some direful misfortune about to befall them. Fearand 
prejudice would have taken deep root upon this occasion. 
and might have produced fatal effects upon eome weak 
minds had not M. Peiresc, a celebrated philosopher of 
that place, paid attention to insects, A chrysalis, which 
he preserved in his cabinet, let him into the secret of 
this myeterious shower. Hearing a fluttering, which 
warned him his insect was arrived at its perfect state, 
he opened the box in which he kept it. The animal 
flew out, and left behind it a red spot. He compared 
this with the spots of the bloody shower, and found they 
were alike. At the same time he observed there was a 
prodigious quantity of butterflies flying about, and that 
the drops of the miraculous rain were not to be found 
upon the tiles, nor even upon the upper surface of the 
stones, but chiefly in cavities and places where rain 
could not easily come. Thus did this judicious observer 
dispel the ignorant fears and terror which a natural 
phenomenon had caused.’—Kirby and Spence, vol. i. 
p. 35, 1822, 

In the same connexion I may perhaps be 
allowed to refer to an entirely analogous pheno- 
menon, viz., the ‘‘ miraculous” crosses appearing 
on clothes and woven fabrics of all kinds, including 
even the vestments of priests and paraphernalia 
of sacred rites, records of which occur in many 
medieval chronicles. Readers of that somewhat 
rare and very quaint book ‘Speculum Naturalis 
Ceelestis et Prophetice Visionis,’ &c., by Joseph 


| Griinpech, fo., Stuchs, Nuremberg, 1508, are not 


likely to forget the graphic woodcut (sig. a, v. b.) 


|of the priest with extended arms, a crucifix in 


each hand, endeavouring to make things comfort- 


| able for his panic-stricken flock, whom a shower 
| of crosses of every size and shape is about to over- 


whelm. The writer alludes to the alarming 
appearance of these prodigious symbols in his own 
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times, and uses the phenomenon as a spur to 
ntance. 

Bat it was not left to the sceptics of to-day to 
suggest an intelligible solation of the mystery. 
Athanasius Kircher, though a Jesuit, would not 
take everything on trust, and his acute reasoning 
powers led him to a simple explanation, which is 
given in that very rare tract, ‘ Diatribe de Pro- 
digiosis Crucibus,’ &c., 4to., Neap., 1661. Although 
his religious sense leads him to enlist the prodigy 
in the cause of morality, he attempts to show by 
argument and engraved illustration that these 
crosses (often red, though sometimes of other 
colours) are but the droppings of volcanic matter 
from Vesuvius, which, falling on various linen 
fabrics, follow, in lines running at right angles, the 
warp and woof of the cloth, and thus produce a 
cruciform result. His task was a bard one, for he 
had the greatest difficulty in explaining away the 
facta that (1) these crosses appeared hundreds of 
miles away from Vesuvius, (2) on substances which 
bad no woven surface, (3) that they did not 
occur on woollen garments, and so on. Yet on the 
whole his is an intelligent, and, for the age, a 
scientific attempt to eradicate the superstitious 
element from the explanation of a natural 
phenomenon. — 

Cardan gave a somewhat similar guess at the 
cause of the phenomenon. Ocher references will 
be found in Guaffarel’s ‘ Curiosités Inouyes,’ 8vo., 
1650, and Hecker’s ‘ Epidemics of the Middle Ages,’ 

iety, p. 206. 
semneanaianatias J. Ector Hopexry. 

This phenomenon has been noticed in various 
histories, but I cannot call to mind any instances 
earlier than the following from lib. 10, chap. xx. 
‘Mariana,’ under the date of the year 1149 a.p.:— 

“ This year was made most unfortunate by the death 
of the Queen : it was still more remarkable for # rain 
of blood (lluvia de sangre) which fell over part of 
Portugal and on the territories of the Moors. 

é Ré.awur declares that the blood spots are pro- 
duced by the large tortoisesbell butterfly, as well 
as,by the comma (Vanessa C. album) :— 

s Thousands of them change into pupx# towards 
the end of May or the beginning of June. Before 
their transformation they leave the trees. Often 
fastening themselves to wails, and making their way into 
country houses, they suspend themselves to the frames 
of doors. If the butterflies which come out of them 
towards the end of June or the beginning of July were 
all to fly together there would be enough of them to 
form little clouds or swarms, and consequently there 
would be enough to cover the stones in certain localities 
with spots of a blood-red colour, aud to make those who 
only sek to terrify themselves, and see prodigies in 
everything, believe that during the night it bad rained 
b.ood,” 

Louis Fignier, also, speaking of the Comma 
butterfly, says,:— 

“ At the beginning of the month of July,'1608, one of 
these supposed showers of blood fell on the outskirts of 


Aix, in Provence, and this rain extended for the distance 
of half a league from the town. Some priests of the 
town, deceived themerelves, or desirous of turning to 
account the credulity of the people, did not hesitate to 
attribute this event to Satanic agency. Fortunately, a 
learned man, Mons. de Peiresc, who was not only well 
versed in the knowledge of ancient literature, but who 
was, moreover, familiar with the natural sciences, dis- 
covered that a prodigious multitude of butterflies were 
flying about in the places whch were thus miraculously 
covered with blood, He collected some chrysalides, and 
put them in a box, and letting them hatch there, 
observed the blood-like liquid, and hastened to make it 
known to the friends of the miraculous......Such was a 
shower which was eunposed to have fallen in the time 
of Childebert [a.p. 750?) at Paris, and in a house in the 
territory of Senlis. Such, again, was a so-called bloody 
shower which showed iteelf towards the end of June 
during the reign of King Robert of France ” (a.p, 996?). 
Sr. Crain Bappgxey. 


P.S.—I have somewhere read of the same phe- 
nomenon being attributed to ladybirds ; but I will 
not take up more of your valued space. 


Tre “New Loypon Tavern ” (8* §, i. 188).— 
The ‘‘ New London Tavern” was situated on the 
east side of Bishopsgate Street Within, and was so 
called in distinction to its rival, the “ Old London 
Tavern ” (subsequently styled the “ London Tavern”) 
at No. 123 0n the west side of the same street. 
The Wesleyan Centenary Hall and Mission House, 
which was erected in 1839, now stands on its site. 

Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


According to Hughson’s ‘Walks through 
London,’ 1817, the “ City of London Tavern ” was 
on the east side of Bishopsgate Street, near Crosby 
Hall, and was the “showy rival of the ‘Old 
London Tavern,’” on the opposite side of the 
same street, but nearer Cornhill. Taornriecp. 


Roman Cuan (8* §. i. 84).—There is nothing 
new under the sun. About thirty years ago a 
patent was secured for a sort of chain like that 
which THornrieLp describes as being preserved 
at Poitiers ; but examples of Roman or Gallo- 
Roman must be rare, for I have seen all the great 
collections, and do not remember any example of 
the sheet-metal, two-looped pattern, with the 
loops over each other, and bent so as to form a 


solid and practically unbreakable link. Esrs. 
“Gop’s creature” (8 §, i. 80). — Mr. 
Burton is right in bis suggestion. It was for- 


merly a midwife’s duty to baptize a new-born 
child, if there was any fear of its dying before a 
priest could be brought. The following entries 
are from Mr. R. E. Chester Waters’s ‘ Parish 
Registers in England,’ ed. 1883, p. 36: Staple- 
hurst, Kent, ‘1547. Ther was baptized by the 
midwyffe, and so buryed, the childe of Thoms 
Goldham, called Creature.” St. Peter’s-in-the- 





East, Oxford, “ 1561, June 30, the chylde of God 
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filius Ric. Stacy.” ‘1563, July 17. Baptizata 
fait in wdibus Mri. Humfrey filia eius que 
nominata fuit Creatura Christi.” 
F. C. Birgseck Terry. 
Palgrave, Diss, 


“Ecctrsia Presania” (8* §. i. 89).—Ple- 


bania is the same as “parochial,” Plebana 
Ecclesia, “‘ Eglise paroissiale.” There is more in 
illustration, ¢g., Plebanus (subst.). Purcecus 


curio, sacerdos qui plebi preest” (Ducange, 
Migne). Ep. MarsBAL_t. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Chronicle of Lowth Park Abbey. With Appendix 
of Documents, Edited by Rev. Edmund Venables. 
With a Translation by Rev. A. R. Maddison. (Lin- 
colnsbire Record Society.) 

Tals is the firat issue of the Lincolnshire Record Society. 

If its future volumes be as well selected and as carefully 

edited as the one before us, we may safely promise it a 

long career of usefulness. No county possesses a more 

important series of records than Lincolnshire, and up to 
the present time nearly all of them are unprinted. The 

‘ Chronicle of Louth Park’ was known to be in existence 

among the muniments of the Corporation of Norwich 

in the beginning of the last century, but when searched 
for in recent days it had disappeared. A copy has, 
however, recently come to light, which is probably the 
one which was examined by the older race of anti- 
uaries. As there is every reason for thinking the 
ment unique, it was bighly important that the 

knowledge contained therein should be put beyond reach 
of destruction by the aid of the printing-press. The 
text is admirably edited —that is, given ju-t as it is, 
without alterations to fit it to the fancies of those who 
affect classic forms—and the translation is all that could 
be desired. The preface contains a sketch of nearly all 
that is st present known of the abbey, and this is fol- 
lowed by notes on its architecture’ by Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope, an antiquary who is unsurpassed in his 
knowledge of ancient monastic arrangements. The 
church and abbey buildings were long used a8 a quarry, 
and now nothing remains above ground. The present 
proprietor of the site has, however, made judicious 
excavations, ro that the plan of the church and its 
surroundings has been made out fairly well. From the 
engravings of mutilated fragments here given we can 
tell that the church was a transitional building, much 
after the manner of the mother house of Fountains. 

To the general reader who has no special interest in 
Lincolnshire the most important entry in the ‘Clironicle’ 
is the account of the Black Death, The chronicler was 
no doubt a witness of the things he describes. “This 
scourge,” he says, “in many places left less than a fifth 
part of the population surviving.” There may be some 
of the exaggeration of terror in this statement, but 
from what we know from other sources it is frightfully 
near the truth, In 1338 the annalist eays that in the 
Winter time willows produced roses; and fearing that he 
may not be believed, bas added “ Verum fuit,.”” Not- 
withst»nling this asseveration, many will treat it »s 
mere folk-lore. It is, however, probable that the wil'ow- 
gall is meant. This parasite sometimes produces a 
growth of purplish leaves, not much unlike a badly 
grown rose, 





Meditations on the Life of Christ. By Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Translated and edited by Archdeacon Wright and Rev. 
8, Kettlewell, (Parker.) 

Tur ‘ De Vita et Beneficiie Jesu Christi Salvatoris Nostri 
Meditationes et Orutivnes,” of which this book is a 
translation, is a work which bas been so long lost sight 
of and practically forgotten that its recovery will come 
to most people with the surprise of a discovery, It is 
strange, indeed, that when so much has been written 
and warmly contested abcut the femous * De Imitatione,’ 
the companion treatixe of ‘ Meditations’ should have 
been treated with complete indifference. From the 
interesting preface contributed by Mr. Kettlewell we 
learn that it was first printed in a ecarce volume, un- 
dated, but about the year 1475, which is supposed to 
have proceeded from the private printing press of the 
Brothers of Common Life. Having been thus published 
it seems to bave attracted little attention, and was not 
given again to the world for a century and a quarter. 
Even then its popularity was but ehort lived. The facts 
are as follows: Sommalius, who edited the ‘ Opera 
Omnia’ of A Kempis in 1600, for some reason omitted 
the ‘ Meditationes.” In his second edition, which appeared 
in 16067, he included it; but from bis third edition, in 
1615, without any note of explanation or retractation, he 
deliberately excluded it, Is it that he had come to have 
doubts about its authenticity? Mr. Ketilewell thinks 
not. He conjectures that the treatise had not met with 
approval in bigh quarters of the Church, and that Som- 
malius was by authority of his superiors required to 
suppress it, because it seemed to favour the views of the 
reforming party, which the works of Thomas 4 Kempis 
by their earnest spirituality tended to promote. How- 
ever that may be, the ‘ Meditations’ dropped out of use 
from that time forward, and it was not till 1760 that one 
Henry Lee attempted to bring the book back to life again 
by producing an English translation of it. This, however, 
he executed with a freedom and inaccuracy that left a 
great deal to be desired. The present rendering com- 
bines the wirtues of being both faithful and readable, 
and the editors have adapted it to the needs of Anglican 
readers by omitting such portions of the origi: al work 
as seemed to them medizval or (in the widest sense) 
un-Catholic, The ‘ Meditations’ have much of the terse- 
ness and spiritua! intenseness which are characteristic 
of the ‘ Imitation,’ and may yet attain to some measure 
of the popularity which that mapy-editioned manual bas 
long enjoyed. 


The Architectural Antiquities of the Isle of Wight, from 
the Eleventh to the Seventeenth Centuries. By Percy 
C. Stone. Part III. (Published by the Author.) 

Mr. STons issues the successive numbers of bis beautiful 

work with praiseworthy regularity. We fear that if 

we expressed all we think we should be sccused of 
exaggeration. We know of no English work dealing with 

a group of will ge churches that is at once so ortistically 

good and so truthful. Not only have we engravings of 

every church accompanied by ground plans, but every 
interesting object that time has spared is figured in the 
most careful manner. Mr. Stone evidently loves our old 
medigeval architecture, but he bas sufficient taste and 
historic feeling to reprobate the custom now so widely 
prevalent of -weeping away the relics of Elizabethan and 

Stuart days for the -ake of eupplyirg their places with 

sham Gothic. In one church he mentions a beautiful 

old Jacobean Communion table with “ Preyse ye the 

Lord " cut on the front panel, which bas been removed 

to the vestry, its place being occupied by »n altar in 

modern tuste, Speaking of such o! jects, be eays, “ After 
all they have a history, and surely not an uninteresting 
one; and their very use ought to consecrate them even 
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in the narrow vision of our present-day restorers. The 
country people of the peaceful times of Elizabeth and 
James I. were earnest religious folk with strong con 
victions, and it is to Jacobean divines that we owe the 
compilation of our Book of Common Prayer and the final 
framing of our present Liturgy.” It would have been 
accurate had he said revision rather than “ compilation.” 
With the sentiment of the passage we are in full accord. 

The devastation that bas been committed among the 
churches of the Isle of Wight is pitiful to think of. We 
do not imagine that woree deeds have been perpetrated 
there than elsewhere through the length and breadth of 
the land, but in very few cases have these evil works been 
80 systematically recorded. 

Hour-glass stands were common, if not universal, in | 
our churches. They have nearly all of them passed | 
away. Mr. Stone has come upon two good examples, of | 
which he has given excellent figures. To some of our 
readers the reproduction of the wall-painting in Shorwell 
Church will be the greatest treat in the volume. Its | 
date is about the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
whole of the legendary history of St. Christopher is 
shown in quaint but most interesting detail, Over the | 
south door of the same church a representation of the , 
last judgment was brought to light; but Mr. Stone | 
informs us that the then vicar did not approve of the | 
nude figures, and insisted on its being again covered up. 

We wost of us have read or heard of the feat of | 
Admiral Vernon, who took Porto Bello with six sbips | 
ynly. He was the popular hero of the hour. We were 
not aware that he had taken the place which saints held 
in the Middle Ages. On the second bell in Brighstone 
Church occurs the legend, ‘‘ Success to the great Admiral 
Vernon.” 


We have received the second part of the first 
volume of the Journal of of the Cork Historical and 
Archeological Society (Cork, Guy & Co.) From one 
number it is not safe to judge what a eeries may be like. 
The society of which it is the record seems, from the 
list of ite members, to be well supported. It takes ina 
wide field, The‘ Historical Notes of the County and 
City of Cork’ are valuable and well edited by Mr. Day. 
Two good maps are given; one a reproduction of the 
plan of Cork as it was nearly three hundred years ago, 
copied from the original in the ‘ Pacata Hibernia,’ the 
other a copy of a map of the county dated 1750. Of the 
loeal history of Ireland most English people are shame- 
fully ignorant, We trust the Journal before us will be 
widely circulated and read in this country. 


Tue Rev. J. Cave-Browye, M.A., promises ‘The 
History of Boxley Parish ; its Abbey and Abbots, &c., 
with illustrations, 


Tue Rev. Joun Picerorp, M.A., Rector of New- 
bourne, Suffolk, writes :—‘‘ Let me send you the follow- 
ing supplemental information concerning the late Rev. 
William Edward Buckley, so esteemed a correspondent. 
In Ea-ter Term, 1839, he graduated from Brasenose as 
a First-Class man in Lit. Hum., his four associates being 
Albany J. Christie, Edward M. Goulburn (ex-Dean of | 
Norwich), William Linwood (one of the best scholars of | 
his time at Oxford), and the Hon, Samuel Waldegrave 
(afterwards Bishop of Carlisle). In Michaelmas Term, | 
1846 Mr. Buckley filled the office of Public Examiner 
at Oxford. One of hie last works was editing in 1858, in | 
company with his friend Mr. Falconer Madan, the 
* Brasenose Calendar,’ which contains the names of the 
members of that college since its foundation (1509- | 
1885):— | 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus, | 
‘Tam cari capitis.” 





Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 

must observe the following rule. Let each note, « uery, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication * Duplicate.” 
; J. Cornpert Weica (“ Indexes to ‘N. & Q.’").—An 
index to the Seventh Series is in preparation. Indexes 
to all the series have been published. Some of these 
are very scarce, and bring large sums in the auction 
room. 

Georce Worrtn Witson,—The heir to the throne is 


| born Duke of Cornwall, but created Prince of Wales. 


A Coystant Reaper (‘‘Whom the gods love die 
young "’).—See 3'¢ S, viii, 171, 216, 312, 483; 4t9 S, x, 
Corrnicespa.—P, 18, col. 1,1. 7, for “429” read 428 
p. 104, col. 2, L. 5, for “423” read 424; p. 171, col. 2, 
1. 4, for “45” read 41; p. 237, col, 1, 1. 18 from bottom, 

for “177” read 171, 
NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


: 


JANTED to PURCHASE, Early and Illomi- 
ted Manuscripte—Fine Specimens of Bookbinding— Books 
frtates on Vellum — Miniatures - Enamels — Ivories—Fine Vid Sevres, 


or English China—Old We 
Majolica, Arms, Armour, and fine old Steelwork—Bronzes— Early 
Prints, Etchings, Eogravings, and Drawings—ld Stone Cameos.— 
Rev. J. ©. JACKSON, 12, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, B.C. 


H SOTH ERAN 2& Cc 


wood Piaques and Vases- 


0., 
BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Including the Works of the late John Gould, F.R.S, 


General Agents for Libraries and other Bookbuyers at 
Home and Abroad, 


Monthly Catalogue of Second-band Books. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. 
136, STRAND, W.C.; and 7, PICCADILLY, W. 





THE LATE J. E. NIGHTINGALE, F.8.A. 
Just ready, royal Svo. cloth, lis ; half bound, with duplicate Piates, ©! 


YHURCH PLATE of the COUNTY of WILTS 
With numerous |i/ustrations, completing the Hi-tory of Churct 
Plate in the Diocese of Salisbury. By JAMES EDWARD NIGHTIN 
GALE, FSA 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


CHURCH PLATE of the COUNTY of DORSET. 
Cloth, 6s 
The model of what such a treatise should be.""—W. J. Ontrrs, F.5.4 
Old English Place,’ Foarth Edition ' 
Salisbury: BROWN & CO 
London : BEMROSE & SONS, Limited, 23, Old Balley 


QHORT CATECHISM of ENGLISH CHURCH 

b HISTURY By WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN, BA FRAS. Price 

One Penny 

It bas as @ prefatory note the approval of the Rev W I 

MA... Reral Dean of Southwark, and we can only say that sech op 

proval seems to us to be thoroaghly wel! deserved Pawnly Che " 
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